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TO THE MANAGING COMMITTEE OF THE 
FEVER HOSPITAL AND DISPENSARY 

"UN BELFAST. 

A Compendious View of the Doctrine 
of Contagion which may prove useful 
in the removal of popular prejudices 
upon that subject. 

** Principiis obsta,” 


“« Morigerisque modis, et mundo corpori’ 
cultu.” Lucretius. 
ORIGIN. 

ESTILENTIAL FEVER may 

take its rise in any country. ‘The 
persons first attacked by it, will be- 
Come thesource of infection to others. 
It generally originates from putrid or 
putrescent vapours, or exhalations a- 
rising from large quantities of animal 
or vegetable matter, in a corrupted 
or rotting state, confined or heaped 
together under a certain degree of 
heat and moisture, and excluded 
from a free circulating air, It may 
also arise, from the exhalations, ex- 
cretions, and long confined efiluvia 
of a crowd of people kept, for a 
length of time, in places, without 
proper ventilation, as in the hold of 
a ship, ill-managed prisons, or hospi- 
tals, or close and dirty habitations of 
the poor. Persons thus confined may, 
themselves, become gradually habitu- 
ated to this vitiated air, which will 
however communicate febrile infection 
lo those unaccustomed to the poison. 
In this sense only, the air may be 
said to generate fever, that is, by 
bearing in it, diffused or dissolved, 
virulent human efiluvia. 

‘The matter of contagion becomes 
multiplied in quantity, and more 
Virulent in quality. 4st. As it pro- 
ceeds or emanates from human bodies 
atfected with fever, and may be called 


personal contagion, Or@dly, by such. 


contagious matter adhering to: otuer 
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substances capable of preserving its 
power for a length of time, and, m 
this way, of producing and  propa- 
gating similar infection, ‘These sub- 
stances to which the infectious matter 
proceeding from human bodies ad- 
heres, are called Fomites. in all 
articles of cloathing, and bedding (par- 
ticularly in those partaking ofan ani- 
mal nature, as woollen of all sorts) 
when kept close, and confined from 
the access of fresh air, this infect- 
ing quality may remain for a great 
length of time ; and in such articles, 
it is found that contagious matter ac- 
quires greater activity, and becomes 
a more virulent poison, than when 
it proceeds immediately from persons 
affected swith fever. 

The air is merely instrumental as 
a vehicle, or carrier of contagious 
matter, nor is it capable of diffusing 
it to any considerable distance, un- 
less it be borne by a. drait or 
current. Like other poisonous matter, 
febrile contagion is rendered innoxi- 
ous by dilution, and thus it becomes 
inert, when ditfused through a large 
body of air, as in the atmosphere, 
which, in its extensive sense, is never 
so replete with infectious matter, (as 
to communicate pestilential — fever. 
There is, therefore, no pestilential 
constitution of the atmosphere, such 
as, in the prevalence of epidemical 
maladies (caught from individuals, and 
transmitted, generally, by fomites) 
Ought to prevent us passing through 
the streets, or maintaining the com- 
mon ititercourse of society. The poi- 
son does not render the air of a 
whole house, or-even of a whole 
chamber infectious, provided it be 
large, airy and clean. itis, therefore, 
unnecessary to take measures “for 

urifying the air abroad, by kind- 
ing large fires, &c. but this is not the 
case withrespect to the air of a 
chamber, a heuse, or an hospital, 
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where ventilation by fires, and cur- 
rents of air, with fumigation of a 
proper kind, and other means, ought 
to be employed to purify apartments. 
fleat rarives foul air, dissipates pesti- 
lential air, dries damp air, and ob- 
viates cold which disposes to infection. 

It is very probable that heat- 
ing wards in hospitals, to a certain 
high degree, by the means of stoves, 
would be an etlectual means of de- 
composing and rendering innoxious 
the contagious matter adhering tor a 
length of time in such receptacles of 
the sick, to the bedding, furniture, 
and walls; and after such a stoving 
to a high degree of heat, but regu- 
lated by the thermometer, and the 
consequent complete dissolution, and 
de-composition of the edhesive poisun, 
there might be a free and safe en- 
trance for patients affected with fever. 
‘Lhis fumigation by heat alone, might 
perhaps supersede the use of arti- 
Heial fumigations to be meutioned 
afterwards, which, it is likely, owe 
their eifecis, in no  inconsiderabie 
degree, to the heat accompany ing the 
process. 

NATURE. 

The matter of contagion appears 
to be a peculiar poisonous gas, or 
vapour, ihe intimate nature of which 
has not hitherto been wei ascertain- 
ed, but in its known effects, is very 
deleterious or destructive to the 
powers of lite. lt is probably 
in itself a compound substance, 
and its active powers, may, there- 
fore be neutralized, decomposed, 
or destroyed by appropriate agents. 
It appears to be merely diffu-ed, or 
mixed in the air, but not dissolved in 
ut, settling, and becoming fixed 
wpon various substances, — particu- 
larly those of a porous, or animal 
nature, which keep it enveloped, 
unul driven away, dissipated, or de- 
composed by a proper application of 
air, water, fire, or volatilized acids, 
‘This poisonous vapour is not visible, 
nor does it, at all times, affect the 
sense of sinelling, although it often 
happens, that persons attacked with 
coutagious fever, are sensible, at the 
instant of being first ailected with it, 
of an odour uncommonly and peculiar. 
ly offensive, which is either the poi. 
son itseli, or more probably the ve- 
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hicle of it. It is from thence yp, 
ceived, or deposited on the mois, 
exposed, inner surfaces of the nog, 
the mouth, throat, and lungs, and thet 
inoculates the disease. 1 he period 
during which this inoculated intectig 
(which does not require any rasure of 
the surtace, but merely an applicatioy 
to it) may remain latent, before ex. 
citing tever, is different, and has not 
been hithertoexactiy ascertained, ‘the 
period is different in diflerent consi. 
tutions. It seldom takes eflect im 
mediately after an exposure to its 
influence, and it may he Jatent from 
a tew days to three weeks, before it 
excites aiease. Hence ii 1s often 
brought from jaiis, hospitals, &c, by 
persons in appurent health, and thus 
transmitted to great distances — before 
it appears on the patient. 

ihe rules of guarantain are found 
ed upon the ascertaining of the period 
in which infection may remain latent 
in tue constitution, ‘This periods if 
is likely, is seldom orever extended 
so far as forty days, and by proper 
measures being oben of ventilation, 


fuinigation with acids (where the goods 
would allow 1) application of a tt 
gulated degree of heat by  stoving 
particular yoods, articles of woollen, 


bales of cotion, &c in apartments 
contrived for the purpose, im Lazar 
etlos suitably‘constructed, and proper 
ly insulated—by such measures @ 
ese, it is likely, quarantain, at all 
times, so inconvenient, might be con 
siderably shortened, tius benefiting the 
interests of commerce, and lessening 
the temptations to the infriagement 
of the law. lhe inoculated small 
pox excites the variolous fever from 
eight to fourteen days, and even 
cighteen. It is not probable thatfe 
brile infection will remain mose that 
twenty days latent, or at most thiny 
days. Frem ships suspected of carry 
ing infection trom places in the Le 
vant, persons might be allowed & 
land certainly io a shorter time than 
forty days, and with respect to pate 
ticular kinds of goods, it may be 
doubted, whether the full « J 
be sufficient, unless the measures of 
unpacking, free exposure to the a 
stoving, tumigation, &c. be thorougmy 
periormed. We can scarcely 


tain the length of time which” e 
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wisonous fomes may retain its ac- 
tivity, although in the human body 
its effects are feit within a definite 
period, 

PREVENTION, 

Contagious matter has not always 
the power of alfecting the human con- 
stitution. Its activity.in this respect 
depends: Ist, on its strength, tuat is, 
its quantity or degree of Concentration ; 
ad, on its distance from the source 
whence it originates: and 3diy, on the 
disposition or susceptibility of the per- 
gon exposed to its influence. 

ist. A very large proportion of 
mankind are susceptible of intectious 
fever, but it requires a certain and 
sufficient dose of the infection to 
produce it, ‘The larger the dose of 
this, as of every other poison, the 
greater and speedier the effect. in 
small quantity it is innocent, 

2d. A certain time is necessary to 
produce the infection, even under the 
coycentraied impregnation of the air. 
Hence physicians remaining but a 
short time in the sick room, do not 
receive the infecting dose of the 
poison, An infectious air may be breath- 
ed, for a short time, without injury, 
and this ought to produce a_ proper 
degree of confidence without rush- 
nes, such as sitting down on the beds, 
and making any unnecessary delay, 
alter the state of the patient is known, 
aod the. prescriptions made. Medical 
atiention should be concentrated, and 
not needlessly protracted, to the fatigue 
ot the patient, and hazard of the 
physician. 

3d, It is only at a certain distance 
the poison takes effect, and beyond 
that distance there is no danger. 

he sphere of infectious influence from 
persons atiected with fever, extends but 
a short way, not more than a few feet 
from the body. Chisholin states this 
distance is about six or eight feet, 
and probably it is stil less, Death 
» Not, therefore, during a prevailing 
Rl to be apprehended in every 
pace. The danger arises only from 
persons affected with disease, or goods 
iwentive of the poisonous matter. In 
¢ Levant, the Kuropean factories 
i: themselves up, and are in. se- 
‘ily from the aitack of the plague. 

fever will 


this. hi hly j 
y infectious 
bot spread over walls of eight feet 
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in height, which separate their flat 
roofs, ‘There are many instances of 
persons dying of the plague on the 
one side of the wail, and the person 
on the other side remaining free from 
the infeetion. 

4th. Digcrent constitutions are dif. 
ferently disposed to the attack of in- 
fectious fever, and the same. consti- 
tution, diiferently, at diflerent times. 
High health, and what is called a 
plethoric disposition, are otten favours 
able to the receptioa of infection; 
and infection once received, is gene- 
rally most fatal, among those of the 
higher ranks, though their greater 
attention to cleanliness in their habi- 
tations and persons, and more ‘airy 
apartments operate as preventatives 
against infection, But bad effects are 
frequently occasioned, by the filthy 
and contined state, in which a great 
majority of servants are usually lodg- 
ed, asto bedding, aparivrentes which, 
in magy instances, have excited and 
kept up contagious fever to the im- 
minent danger of the whole family. 

It is certain also, that many chile 
dren belonging chiefly to charity 
schools, have been seized with con- 
tagious fever, from the shocking want 
ot personal cleanliness amongst the 
children, together with a want of free 
ventilation, as well as of frequent 
Cleansing and white-washing of the 
rooms used as schools. and. dormi- 
tories. 

School-rooms are in general kept 
in @ too bot, of too cold tempera- 
ture, and | should recommend, that 
wherever it can be entorced,. there 
should be a_ regulated temperaiure 
of the apartment hept up, which might 
be easily known, by every master 
having a thermometers, and ascertaining 
the degree of warmth froin 60° 10 65°, 
‘loogreat heat and confinedair, are ex- 
iremely noxious to childven, even 
though not productive of feverish. ail- 
ments. Theirbouiesare generally stoved 
by heat during the tune that their minds 
are stuiled, beyond their capacity or 
power of digestion. ‘Lhe object ought 
to be,—-Spartan bodies, and Athenian 
minds. But it isthe cucumber plan. of 
education which now prevails, and both 


bodies and minds suffer the prema. 
ture ripening of the hot bed. Edu. 
cation snc the nurture of the 





























body as well as the culture of the 
mind, and aims, or ought to aim at 
the natural time as well as proper 
manner ef untolding and pertecting 
the faculties and dispositions physical, 
as weil as moral. 

But very low living, as well as 
high heaith and fall habit, — predis- 

es to the attack of infectious fever. 
juch epidemics first arise in the houses 
of the poor, from their being crowded 
together, from their want of change 
of raiment, and from their poor diet, 
approaching to famine, attended ne- 
cessarily with great despondence of 
mind, which is, occasionally dispel- 
led by spirituous liquors, producing 
in their consequences, still greater 
debility and depression. It ought to 
be attentively observed, that feverish 
diseases, though not in themselves con- 
tagious, are liable to assume that 
new form, and to become infectious, 
wherever ventilation is defective, 
the patients crowded, or when other 
local causes of impurity prevail. 
An intermittent may thus be changed 
into atypbus. Ao ill-kept, ill-manag- 
ed ward in an hospital may thus be 
rendered a means of exasperating 
maladies at the public expense, and 
rendering them more malignant. Jn 
a surgical ward, and more remark- 
ably, if crowded, common ulcers, al- 
most constuntly, become more ill- 
conditioned, and more tedious in their 
cure, though greater attention be paid 
to such cases, than to patients in their 
own habitations. An ill-constructed 
hospital, or an ill regulated one, is 
nothing better than a great machine 
for concentrating infection, and breed- 
Ing upendemic,inte epidemic maladies. 

Fhe same. constitution is differently 
disposed’ to the recepsion of imfection 
at different times. Every thing that 
debilitates the body, particularly that 
weakness which follows the excessive 
we of spirituous liquors, previous in 
disposition ; strong eppidveradion of 
taking fever; great bodily fatigue, 
or night’ watching, wtih the cur- 
rence of cold, and particularly cur- 
rents of air from the places or per- 
sons affected, all predispose to’ the 
attack of infeciious fever. Any sud- 
den change of living is hazardous ; 
and hence — that have been 
jong confined ig prison, are very apt 
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soon after liberation, to be attacked 
with a fatal fever, by undue exer. 
cive, or other changes in their mode 
of living. Persons in confinement of 
this kind, ought to live very tem. 
perately ‘both in eating and drinking, 
which, those that can afford to live 
otherwise, very seldom do, and ar 
apt tosuffer accordingly. A moderate 
use of wine, and a moderate exercise 
and employment of body and mind, 
invigorate the system, and make it 
resist the influence of intection. 
The prevention of infection depends 
vpon natural or artificial methods, 
‘Lhe natural means depend upona 
proper use of those very elements, 
whose impurity and foulness had 
nerated, or atleast multiplied con- 
tagion. Air dissipates it by ventila 
tion; water dilutes it; fire decom 
poses, and destroys it. 
' 1, The great antipestilential B curay- 
uness. In a large, airy, clean ® 
partment, even putrid fevers are sel 
dom or never infectious. The chamber 
door of a person ill of an infectious 
fever, especially in the houses of the 
poor, ought never to be shut. “A 
window should be generally open in 
the day, and frequently at night 
Bed-curtains uever fo be drawn close 
round the patient. A moderate fire 
ought to be kept, constantly, to pro 
mote proper circulation of air. Dirty 
clothes and utensils to be often 
changed, frequently immersed in cold 
water, and washed clean when taken 
out. All discharges from the patient 
to be instantly removed, and the floor 
near the bed- to be rubbed cleaq 
daily, with a wet mop, or cloth. 
Every fever hospital ought to be pro. 
vided with a well-contrived and com 
modious shower bath, both as a pre 
servative against personal uneleanliness, 
and an excellent means of cufing 
fever by the cold affusion, when 
plied at the proper times, with 
proper precautions, and with the pro 
per perseverance. There should also 
be a vapour or steam bath, east 
constructed, by inserting a 
tin tube, by one end, into an t 
in front af a common tin slipper bath, 
and by the other end of the ‘ 
tube, communicating witha kettle ft 
of boiling water upon the fire, @ 
steam being conveyed through 
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tube into the slipper where the patient 
sits on a cushion, m flaone, with a 
blanket round the neck and shoulders, 
and over the edges of the slipper, to 
revent the vapours from escaping. 
We ought never to approach so close 
as to inspire the patients breath, nor 
even the aur ascending from the body, 
and the vapour rising from all e- 
yacualions is to be carefully avoided. 
The breath is to be suspended, as 
much as one easily can, nor should 
we expose ourselves to infection on 
an empty stomach ; and as the potson 
may adhere to the passages of the 
nostrils, and of the throat, we ought 
to blow the nose, or spit, on commg 
out of the sick chamber. Sitting 
long, or sleeping in such apartinents, 
rliculafly in currents of air, are to 
be avoided, in which last way, nurses 
generally get infection, Cleanliness 
is even conducive to prevent the ge- 
neration of fever, and for this pure 
, the streets, and particularly the 
eas: aud alleys of a town, ought 
tobe frequently and thoroughly cleans- 
ed from all dirt, as it is always in 
a putrid or putrescent state ‘The 
Police Committee of a large town does 
not do more than. half its duty, in 
paying attention to the cleansing and 
a of the principal streets. 
t isin the unpaved receptacles of 
all kinds of filth, which abound in 
the alleys, and entries of such 
towns, that fever is bred; and do- 
mestic nastiness is thus kept in counie- 
pance by the public neglect.. Clean- 
liness is the virtue of the body, as 
virtue is the cleanliness of the mind, 
Animals of all kin's are by nature 
clean. They grow dirty and diseased 
by dumestication. A pig itself will 
become more healthy and wholesome 
_ by being kept neat and clean. Clean- 
liness in our garments anu dweilings 
prevents the pernicious effects of 
dampness, of bad smells, and of con- 
tagious vapours. It keeps up a free 
perspiration, renews the wit, animates 
and enlivens the mind, and brings on 
habits of order and arrangement 
throughout the whole domestic aco- 
pomy. Uncleanlinessis a nutional re- 
proach, and a personal infamy. It is 
@ real vice, often the parent and al- 
waysthenurse of pestilential diseases. 
t is recommended that the fo.low- 
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ing* cof of advice should be left, 

in a printed paper, at every house 

from whence a patient is removed to 

the hospital, to be pasted on tue wails, 
ADVICE. 

‘* Although you have sent your 
friend to the house of recovery, yet 
the infection may still remain in your 
rooms, and wbout your cioaths; to 
remoye it, you are advised to use 
without delay, the following means. 

** ist. Let ali your doors and win- 
dows be immediately thrown opeti, 
and [et them remain so for two bours. 

«2d. Let the house or room whence 
the patient is remoyed, be immedi- 
ately cleansed; all dirty clothes, uten- 
sils, &c. should be immersed ip cold 
water: the bed clothes, after bein 
first steeped in cold water, should be 
wrung out, and washed in warm water 
and soap, ge am 

«3d. Let the clothes you wear, be 
steeped in cold water, and afterwards 
washed; and let every box, chest 
and drawer, &c. in the infectious house 
be emptied and cleaned. ae 

‘* Ath. If you lie on straw beds, let 
the straw be immediately burned, ang 
fresh ,straw provided, and let the 
tickea. be steeped in cold water. 

5th. White-wash all your rooms 
and the entrance to them with lime 
slacked in the place where you jn- 
tend to use it, and while it continues 
bubbling and hot. 

“Oth, Scrape your floor with a 
shovel, and wash it clean, also your 
furniture, 

“7th. Keep in the, open air, for 
the space of a week, as much as you 
can, 

Lastly, Wash your face, hands and 
feet, and comb your hair wel] every 
ere 
‘(N.B. The benefit of this advice 
after infection has entered vour dwel- 
ling, you will soon feel, and perse- 
vermng in your attention to it, will 
UNDER GOD, preserve you from all 
the variety of wreichedness occasioned 
by infectious fevers, 3 

“Attend to it then with spirit and 
puactuality, for be assured that cLeaw 
Liness will check disease, improve 
your HEALTH and STRENGTH, aud iny 
crease your COMFORTS.” 
eet —— 


——SSSSS SSD 
* Corkestrcet Fever Hospital, Dublin, 
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Could a small portion of ihe funds 
belonging to a charitable institution, 
be better appked than in employing 
a person tor the sole purpose of 
White-washing the habitations of the 
poor gratis, wherever it should be 
directed by the visiting physicians ? 
It isin vain to suy to poor people, ** do 
this, and do thet.” ‘They have neither 
time nor inchnation, nor money to 
have it done, Ihe first step to con- 
quer the misery of bad habit, is, that 
they should sutfer it to be done, It 
is a sort of medicine they must be, 
in some measure, compeiled to take, 
and you might as well say to the 
tick, ** take up your bed and walk,” 
as to those in present health, make 
a timely use of the proper preventas 
tives of infection. 

‘The new method of cleansing, with 

eater celerity, and more effectually, 
arge quantities of linen by an alka- 
line lye, converted into sieam, which 
penetrates through ail the fiores of 
the cloth, and destroys, by the greater 
heat, the particles of morbific matter 
which may be lodgeain the linen, 


ought to be used ia every fever 
hospital of any extent. ea 
A second means of prevention is 


TEMPERANCE. Excess in jood, and 
particularily of animal food renders 
the system more susceptible of con- 
tagion, and, on this account, the 
English are much more liable than 
the French, or any other nation, to be 
attacked with fever, in the West Indies, 
or wherever stationed abroad. Being 
accustomed at home to full and 
freyuent meals, chiefly of animal 
foo, they bear les patiently the 
npeaeaney privations of a campaign, and 
deprived ot the habitual stimulus of ani- 
yal food, and malt dtink or spirituous 
liquors, they are apt to fall tuto a 
sudden feebleness of body, and des- 

ade.e ot mind, which has the ef- 
tect of extreme abstinence, in pre- 
Aisposing to the influence of contagions 
of all kinds. ‘The Scotch, and the 
Jrish, bear hunger better, without suf- 
fering so much from its effects, and 
are shardtots betier soldiers for the 
service of a hard campaign, though 
they may all fight equally well in 
pattie, it is always to be remember- 
ed that to support the vital powers 
by moderate stimulants is a good 
micas of fesisting contagion, byt the 
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use of them in large repeated, ha 
bitual quantities, either in diet of 
drink, jeaves the body more dis. 
posed te infection, Equabie.cmploy. 
ment of body or mind, without fatigue, 
is the best protection—sober in all 
things, abstaining from nothing. 

3. Means of preventing contagion 
is SEPARATION. Immediate separa, 
tion of the sick from the heaithy, 
ought always to be practised, as this 
has a tendency in itself to dilute the 
poison, or to prevent it acquiring une 
usual strength and activity. Nothing 
is more insidious than. the first en. 
trance of a malignant epidemic. It, 
at first, seems to masque itself under 
other complaints, then, as it were, 
raises its crest, rages unrestrained, 
and absorbs, and destroys all other 
maladies. Hence every care is to 
be taken, to prevent it acquiring 
strength, ‘ Viies acquirit eundo, 
Did not proper ventilation, careful at- 
tendance, wholesome diet, and other 
means of disinfecting the air ; and most 
particularly, did not the careful sepa. 
ration of the convalescents from_ the 
sick, compensate for the disadvauiage 
and danger of bringing fever patients 
more closely together, a Fever Hospi- 
tal would be a most dangerous in- 
stitution, by concentrating the contagion, 
and thus becoming a large fomes 
rather than an extinguisher of ma- 
lignant disease. In nothing ought the 
reguia:ions of such an hospital to be 
more strictly enforced, than in. the 
carelul separation of the conta 
from those labouring under fever, 
in preventing the entrance of visitors 
to the sick, or of more than one 
fricnd occasionally, and only on the 
order of the attending physician, No, 
fever hospital should ve without @ 
porter in constant attendance, and a 
complete separation, by wall, from. 
its ucighbourhood, But the proper 
construction of an hospital is not the 
subject of this letter. ‘The inhabie 
tants of Belfast will soon become 
sensible of the necessity of building: 
such an hospital, as may be adequate 
to the wants of a large manufacturit 
town, and as may really answer the 
ureat purposes of such an institutt 
without risque to the public safety, | 
jupertect attemptsata greatpublicgos 
_ dhe arririciat means of prev 
ing the effects of contagion, are 


* 
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stoving or simple heat, and by fumi- 
tion with the volatilized mineral 
acids (the only ones effectual for the 
purpose) which being equally volatile, 
and diflusivle as the contagious gas, 
have the effect of neutralising, de- 
composing or destroying it. lhe two 
acids principally used, are that of the 
nitric acid, thus volatilized (caretuily 
to be distinguished from the nitrous 
gas, which is noxious, and which is 
roduced, when the acid itself is de- 
composed by the great heat) and, what 
is to be preferred, the oxygenated 
muriatic gas, being a permanently e- 
lastic flui.., and much more diffusible 
than the vapour of nitric acid, — 
Nitric acid volatilized is a simple 
and easy process: ihe utensils ems 
ployed are a dozen of quart pipkins, 
as many small teacups, a quantity 
of fine sand, with some long slips of 
glass to be used as spatulas. ‘The 
sand heated in iron pots, to be put 
into the pipkin, a tea-cup to be im- 
mersed in the saud, containing half 
an ounce of concentrated sulphuric 
acid (oil of vitriol). When heated, an 


equal quantity of pure nitre (salt- 
petre) in powder, to be added gra- 
dually, and stirred with the glass 


spatula. ‘Ihe pipkins are then to 
be cerried through the wards by nurses, 
and placed near the beds, but not 
too close to the sick. . Bed-cloaths 
and body cloaths, to be fumigated 
with this vapour, which, in cases that 
require it, must be repeated for an 
hour, every morning and evening. No 
metals to be used in the vessels, which 
would produce instead of a thick white 
haze, those red vapours that are 
dangerous. ‘I lie vessels should be per- 
fectly clean; the quantity of the in- 
gredients nottoo large ; the acid and 
nitre very pure; the heat moderate ; 
and the approach not too near to the 
tick. ‘lhis gas however readily con- 
denses, and does not diffuse itself so 
completely asthe orygenated muriatic 
gs, which is made by mixing two 
parts of: common salt, and one of 
crystalized manganese reduced to 
powder, Put two ounces of this manga- 
hese into a small bason, dijuted with 
ah ounce of water, and then add 
a0 ounce aud a half of concentrated 
sulphuric acid, at different times, so 
4 W preserve a gradual discharge of 
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gas. One of these basons is enough 
for a ward of five beds, and may be 
increased according to the size of the 
apartment. Gallipots are to be placed 
outside doors, even when the people 
appear in tolerable healti, to prevent 
the access of contagion, and such tu- 
migation should be used, at regular 
intervals, in all hospitals, ships, hulks, 
tenders, barracks, large fuctories, and 
wherever crowds of people are tre- 
quently, and, tor a long ume, coll cted 
together. 

An extemporancous gas of this kind 
made, by simple mixture, may 
be kept for years in bottles, which 
‘ihe 
bottles are fitted in a case of box- 
wood, shutting* by a screw, and festeu- 
ed by a glass ground stopper. ‘Lhe 
manganese and equal parts of nitric 
and muriatic acid ; to be putin, then 
the stopper. One third of the bottle 
isto be empty, to prevent accidents, 
and to contain the gus. ‘lhe capacity 
of the vessel is to be proportioned to 
the extent of space to be purified. 

But there are moral as well as me- 
dical means of preventing, and even 
exterminating contagious fever. One 
of the best is employment, which 
gives to the body an increased de- 
gree of vital force, through the effi- 
cacy of mental influence, It is the 
stagnation of indolence, and that tor- 
por it brings over the frame, which 
favours the generation, progress, and 
permanence of contagious diseases. 
ihe manners of a people are the 
Original source of dangerous and ine 
fectious maladies. ‘Lhe moral brings 
on the morbid contagion. ‘I helowest 
rank of the people may be compared to 
that black and dirty mangauese which 
stains the fingers, and offends the sight; 
yet it abounds in pure and vital air. 
Despotisin that neglects and oppresses 
the people, is itseif punished by the 
serpent, Pestilence, which is generated 
amidst the dirt, poliution, and mendi- 
cancy of the lowest order, then raises 
its reptile head, and spreads devastation 
aud terror, through the fairest and 
inost fertile portions of the globe, 

It is the cleanliness of mind and 
body, which eminently characterizes 
the sect of Quakers, i; that can be 
called a sect, who practise the whole 
of what Civistianity preaches ; it is the 
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purity of a mind always employed 
and never violently agitated, a purity 
that shives as it were through the 
elegant neatness of person and ap- 
parel, which 1s in fact, the best pre- 
servative against iniection. 
‘lhe mephitism of the lower ranks, 
is hept up, by an undervaluing and 
vilification trom the upper, which tends 
gralua'ly, to beggar the character, 
pollute the manners, and produce a 
coriuption of morals, always Closely 
connected with every species of bodily 
defilement. The family of the virtues 
is linked together by astrong attach- 
ment; and men, in the full and quiet 
possession of all their rights, wi.l not 
fail to pay a just attention to the per- 
formance of their duties, One virtue 
will introduce another; and the viriues 
of the domestic kind, the love of 
household order, the habit of cleanh- 
ness, the decency of apparel, the puri- 
fication of manners, in short, the virtues, 
or the vices of a people will be the 
necessary eifect of a good or a bad 
legislation, ‘Ihe peopie are the mud 
of the Nile It may be allowed to 
generate pestilence, or it may be made 
the source of fertility and general 
happiness. X° 
Beifasi, August 1810. 
For the Belfast Monthly Magazine, 
ON THE PRESSURE OF THE TIMES, AND 
THE INCREASED DIFFICULTIES TO 
YOUNG PEOPLE SETTLING IN THK 
WORLD. 
Bee a in no respect do the 

present times press more heavily, 
than on young men seeking to settle 
themselves in lite, and perhaps in no 
instance dothe persons aggrieved, more 
increase the difficulties by their own 
conduct than the young men them- 
selves. It is a fact acknowledged by 
most, that the times from tne bad- 
ness of almost all kinds of trade, 
amd the increasing weight of taxation, 
are becoming more difficult in allow- 
ing to make out the means of sub- 
sistence, and that hence there is an 
absolute necessity jor retrenchment, 
if people aie disposed to pay therr 
debis, and preserve an  hovourable 
indepentence, No one can be truly 
independent who runs in debt. Now 
notwithstauding these increasing dif- 
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ficulties of the times, and that every 
article of expense in a family hag 
risen about Mitty per cent within the 
last twenty years, we see no symp- 
toms of our young men making any 
attempts to retrench their personal 
expenses. Louk at the many articles 
of costly dress, and the many suits 
of new cloaths, which they so fre- 
quently purchase, as if the times were as 
formerly, and as if the profits in all 
branches of business were not materi- 
ally avridged by causes not of a 
temporary nature, but of asort, which 
are likely to be permanent, and to 
increase with the present deplorable 
state of distress, into which the lon 
protraccea warfare, of which no cal 
can be seen, has precipitated us, To 
this charge of extravagance in expense, 
and thoughtlessness as to procuring the 
Means to support it, our peony te- 
males are with equal justice, liable 
to plead guilty. While they live 
under the pareptal roof, and leave 
the burden of providing for increased 
expense with diminished means on 
their fathers, they may think light 
of the difficulties, but in time itwill 
press heavily on themselves, when 
habits once confirmed, are not easily 
laid aside, and when they may regret in 
vain that money once squandered 
cannot be recalled. For money is 
power, but if it is misapplied, the 
power to be derived from it, and 
which under prudent direction is ca- 
pable of aflecting much good is lost, 
and in many instances without a ca- 
pavilitv of being again recovered, [ 
do not now make my appeal to the 
prudence et our young men, for 
fear they have not accustomed them- 
selves to forin an established character. 
of this hind, but 1 wish to alarm 
their fears, and seize on some of theif 
selfish passions. 

‘They. naturally look forward to 
settle themselves in the world, but 
if they squander in needless expense 
now, they draw upon and anticipate 
their future means, whether the means 
are iminediately im their own hands, 
or are stil reserved by their parents, 
Every supertiuous expense diminishes 
their future means. ‘This truth they 
should steadily retain in their reco 
lection, and duly remember thatt ¢.. 
is nO prospect of the means of iene 
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becoming more easy, but on the cons 
trary the increasing difficulties of the 
times stare us in the face, and seem 
likely to sink the various classes of 
society, at least the imictdling ranks, 
to the class next below them, and 
in time, if the present system con- 
tues, to leave few but the great laad- 
holders, the rich overgrown capitalists 
aud the very poor, or in other words, 
nearly to blot the fiddle Classes out 
of the state of society. Against such 
a crisis it is time to prepare, and by 
rigid retrenchment to secure indepen- 
dence. Such conduct is essentially 
imperative on all ranks. ‘The house- 
holders of the present day should 
with inflexible perseverance begin the 
work, and the young people, as they 
value their future independence, and 
jook forward to comfort, in their pros- 
pects in life, when they seek to settle 
themselves hereafter in their tarn, 
should with full heart second those 
endeavours, and contribute their quota 
of sacrificing present gratification to 
future advantage, 


Malthus in his Bssay on Population, 
has clearly proved the immorality of 
maftrying without a 1easonable pros. 

t of maintaining a family, Celi- 

cy is a state attended by ey 
dangers, and among the many evils 
of our present siluation, | especially 
contemplate the necessity which ap- 
pears increasingly to force itselt by the 
pressure of the times for continuing 
in this state, as one of a most severe 
nature, Hence from all these con 
siderations, there is an imperious and 
urgent demand on our youth to re- 
trench. Mueh of their future hap- 
piness in life, will depend on their 
early avoiding habits of expense, or 
laying out more ou their persons than 
rigid economy demands. in the pre- 
sent times of peculiar distress and 
difficulties, and in the approaching 
crisis of probably increasing hardships, 
retrenchment is become a most im- 

rtant virtye, Yet | wish not to 

misunderstood, | do not want to 
convert our youth into misers, or to 
recommend sordid avarice. One simple 
maxim duly adhered to, will pre- 
serve the proper medium, Let every 
one proportion his expense to his in- 
come, and let no one live above 
his means. Under 
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ON THE TYRIAN, OR PURPLE DYE. 


As the history of the famous Purple or 
Tyrian dic has hitherto bcen involv- 
ed in some obscurity, and as 
the Animals from which it is 
supposed io be procured are common 
on our rocky shores, an account of 
some recent experiments, extracted 
JSrom Montague's Tesiacea Britannica 
may be eneriaining tomany of your 
readers. T. 

EXPERIMENTS MADE WITH THE ANIMAL OF 

THE SHELL CALLED BUCCINUM LAPILLUS, 

INCE the account given by Mr. 

Cole, inthe Philosophical ‘I ransac- 
tions, no farther experimenis seem to 
have been tried, except by a French 
naturalist (M. Duhamel) and these 
went only to proye the existenceof a pur- 
pie dye within the animal of Buccinum 
lapillus, which was considered as the 
famous Tyrian purpura of the antients, 
and the method of marking with it 
detailed, 

‘The animal is of g pale colour, with 
slender tentacuja, pon which about 
haif way up on the outside are placed 
the eyes: the ends of the tentacyla as 
fur as the eyes are petractile in the 
same manner as those of the com- 
nion snail: there is also a spall arm 
protruded at the canal of the shell. 

‘The part containing the colouging 
matter is a slender Jongitydinal yein, 
just under the skin on the back, be- 
hind the head, appearing whiter than 
the rest of the animal. We broke 
several of these siclis in a small vice 
{which is wot so fiable to crush the 
animal asa blow from a hammef) and 
with a needle laid open the vein, 
which was found to contain a tenaci- 
ous yellowish matter, of the colour 
and copsi-tence ot thick cream; . after 
which uo hue pointed, stiff hair pencil 
was introduced, and several marks 
were made upon linen, sik, and paper, 
As suoon asthe fluid was eaponed to 
the air, it became of a brighter yel- 
low, and 5 ged turned to a pale 
green on the several materials, and 


continued to change imperceptib| 
il it had obtained py be ol 


that toa purplish red, moze 


darker 
and fr 
N 
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or less deep according to the quantity 
used; and these changes were more 
or less accelerated by the presence 
or absence of the solar rays; but 
even without the influence of the sun, 
it went through all the changes in the 
course of two or three hours, 

A portion of the fluid mixed with 
diluted vitriohe acid, did not at first 
appear to bave been sensibly atfected, 
but by more intimately mixing it in 
the sun, it became of a pale purple, 
or purplish red, without any of the 
intermediate changes, Several marks 
were now made on fine calico, m 
order to try if possible to discharge 
the colour by such chemical means as 
were at hand; and it was found that 
after the colour was fixed at its last 
natural change, nitrous vo more than 
vitriolic acid, had any other effect than 
that of rather brightening it; aqua regia 
withand without solution of tn, and 
marine acid, produced no change ; 
nor had fixed, or volatile alkali any 
sensible etiect. It does not in the 
least give out its colour to alcohol 
like cochineal, asd the succus of the 


animal of ‘Turbo clathrus, but it com- 
municates its very disagreeable odour 
must copiously, so that’ opening the 
bottie has been more powerful in its 
eflects on the olfactory nerves, than 
the efflavia of assalaetida to which it may 


be compared. Allthe marking which 
had been alkalized and aciuulated, 
together with those to which nothing 
had been applied, became after wash- 
ig in soap and water, of an uniforin 
cabeet, rather brghter than betore, 
and were fixed at a fine unchangeable 
crimson, As the stain given by this 
animal fluid is, as far as our experience 
has gone, indestructible, attempts 
were made to collect a quantity for 
the purpose of marking linen, when 
fresh shells could not be procured. 
Many shells were broken, all of which 
were more or less pussessed of the 
colouring succus; this was, by means of 
a pair of ne pointed scissars, ex- 
tracted with as lite of the adjoining 
flesh as possible, and ground on a 
piece of piate glass, with a few drops 
of spring water. Thus prepared of .a 
consistency, it was of a dull 

reen colour, which it continued for 
@ consilerable time in bulk; but 


sdme which was spread thin changed 
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to its ultimate colour in the course of 
the day, without the assistance of 
the sun, though we have found it com 
tinue many days in its premature 
green, if light has been excluded, 
dome of this matter when thorou 
dry taken up by a hair pencil, dipped 
in water and applied to linen, was 
by the assistance of the solar ra 
speedily turned to dull. purple, and 
afterwards, by washing with soap, to 
a crimson not much inferior in colour 
tothe recent dye, but never so strong, 
Whether the colour matter of this 
species was ever used by the antients, 
is to be doubted, since so small a 
qaantity is produced by each animal, 
We strongly recommend the use of 
this secretion for the parpose of marks 
ing, where an indelible dye is: desite 
able; letters marked on linen of 
other articles of wearing apparel from 
the recent animal, appear indistruc 
tible, bidding defjance to chemical 
process; as suchit may be rendered 
extremely useful with very little 
trouble, almost every individual being 
provided with this fluid, without+re- 
gard to sex or season, 
Experiments with ihe Turbo Clathrus, 
‘Lhe animal is mottled biack and 
white with a long tubular proboscis 
capable of receding within itself, like 
the tentacula of a cominon limax o 
snail: this is the mouth, from whence 
it imust be inferred that all sustenance 
is taken in with the water through 
this trunk which probably  conistss 
chiefly of animalcuii. ‘The eyes are 
small and situated at the base of the 
tentacula, behind a little elevated: 
tentacula slender black: substanta- 
culum white. 
As the animal becomes siekly by 
keeping for some days in sea wale 
it trequently discharges a most beat 
titul purple liquor. ‘L his circumstance. 
was known to Plancus, who 
that it is one of those shells which 
yield the purple dye of the Mediter 
ranean; and whichis also recorded 
Martini, It may indeed with mod 
reason be conjectured that this & 
really one of the shells froin the 
inal of which the antients 
their famous purple dye; | 
Pliny is consulted, the shells that pre 
duced this ious colour were eithet 
Murices or Buccines, or buth ; “oa 
Gt 
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ing with Tyrian Murex,” is anex- 
ession of Virgik that mdicates it to 

ve been collected from shells of 
that genus only; but we must recol- 
ject that Conchology was at the time 
of those writers in its very im 
fancy, scarcely systematized, or form- 
ed into any divisions, so that Lurbo 
Clathrus may possibly have some 
claim to the credit of contributing to 
the celebrated Tyrian Murex. In- 
deed it appears much more probable 
that the colouring secretion of this 
animal should have attracted notice, 
and have been collected as a dye, 
than that of Buccinum lappilus, for 
the obvious reason that it not only 

oduces the fluid spontaneously, and 
in much greater quantity, but that its 
primitive colour is of that richness so 
glowingly described. 

The animal as before stated has the 
power of discharging it, but it may be 
collected either recent, or when the ani- 
malis dried, by opening the part behind 
thehead. The colouring succus was 
extracted from five animals, and after 
grinding with a few drops of spring 
water, appeared sufficient to cover 
haifa sheet of paper with a beautiful 
ar Neither volatile nor fixed al- 

i materially affects it; mineral acids 
tum it toa bluish green, or sea green ; 
sulphuric acid renders it a shade more 
inclining to blue ; vegetable acids pro- 
bably do not affect it, since cream of 
tartar did not in the least alter it. 
hese colours laid on paper were 
very bright, and appeared for some 
months unchanged by the action of 
the air, or the sun; but being ex- 
posed for a whole summer to the 
solar rays in a south window, they 
almost vanished. The application of 
alkali to the acidulated colour always 
restored it to its primitive state, aud 
was asreadily changed again by mineral 
ecid; im particular it differs. materi- 
ally from the succus of bucci- 
hum lappilus, — we have beiore 
. ed is unalterable. Its propert 
8 materially different. from ieee 
which is turned from blue to red, 
With the most trifling mixture of any 
acid. It differs also from vegetable 

in geveral by not being affect- 

y alkali, which turns the infusion 
= or purple flowgrs to green. 
© colouring imatter is readily takea 
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up * spirits, as well as water, and 
may be ground up and formed into 
@ pigment with a small portion of 
white: and it is remarkable that the 
colour of this secretion is not af- 
fected by putridity, as we had occa- 
sion first to try it in a highly putrid 
state. Although this colour is not 
proof against mineral acids, nor fix- 
able by any astringents hitherto tried, 
either in its primitive or acquired 
colour, yet it is probable some means 
might be found by chemical process 
to give it durability equal to cochi- 
neal; but that article has now entire- 
ly superseded these more costly dyes. 
Itis remarkable that cochineal (which 
at first is similar in colour, though 
not so beautiful) is determined to a 
bright scarlet, by a solution of tin 
in aqua regia, whereas thi» is rendered 
of a biuish green by the same pro- 
cess. 

= 
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ON THE COMPATIBILITY OF CULTIVAT- 
ING A LITERARY TASTE WITH A DUE 
ATTENTION TO THE OTHER BUSINESS 
OF LIFE. 

- NOWLEDGE is ___s power.” 

Whatever enlarges the mind 
increases its active powers, and by 
strengthening it,. fits it for applying to 
the various functions of life, with ad- 
ditional energy. ‘They who have least 
to do, generally do that little more 
negligently and slothfully, than they, 
who braced by Jabour, and with their 
hours of leisure fully occupied, can 
direct their energies powerfully to one 
object at a time, whether of  busi- 
ness, or literary amusement. Diversi- 
fied employment relieves the mind 
from tuat feeling of ennui, which em- 
bitters the lives of so many, who by 
not cultivating a literary taste, have 

not provided an etlectual remedy a- 

gainst time hanging heavy on theit 

bands. Many tly from themselves for 
want ofacquiring the habit of finding 
innocent amusement and instruction, 
and expose themselves to the dangers 
of associating with the idle, and those 
in whom the cultivation of mind, has 
been little or not at all attended to. 

Young people of both sexes should 

especially cultivate a fondness fur a 

sujlabie course of reading, wad for 
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scientific and literary pursuits. By 
reading, | meao that kind directed 
to the attainment of some usefal in- 
formation, not that light sort, which 
is found in the general trash of novels, 
and by which the taste is vitiated, 
and not improved. Let us not de- 
ceive ourselves, by thinking, that 
soformation and knowledge can be 
obtained without an effort, for the 
very effort is necessary to fit us to 
read or Jearn with profit. ‘The course 
which it is best for us to pursue, is 
frequently irksome at the beginning, 
aud indolence often suggests difiicul- 
ties in the way. Lavater in his apho- 
risms has justly observed, ‘that he 
who conquers indolence, will conquer 
alt the other passions.” ‘The obser- 
vation is true, because indolence, if 
indulged, prevents the exertions of 
our powers, but if overcome, the 
conquest over this enemy, facilitates 
the victory over others, by rousing 
the mind to continue the conflict, 
and in the ead to complete the tri- 
umph. But if the entrance to the 
paths of virtue be sometimes rough 
and vop'easant, this irksomeness may 
be speedily overcome, by the very 
nature of virtue, which in its radical 
meaning, implies a strong effort. ‘There 
is also a principle in human nature 
which may be miisted on the side of 
virtue, that let us once choose a path, 
custom soon habituates us to it, and 
the force of habit :econciles us speedily 
to our choice. If we choose wisely, 
and persevere firmly till the habit 
is formed, we shall not readily part 
with dispositions thus maturely and 
firmly fixed. 

Some parents might fear that by 
permitting their children to acquire 
a literary taste, their sons would be 
unfitted for the drudgery of business, 
and their daughters become less cap- 
able of moving industrously in the 
domestic cirele, but the most sordid, 
and they who place most fully the 
happiness of lite in accumulation, 
need not fear much on this account, 
for the culation of a literary taste 
is by no means mcompatible with a 
seduiows attention’ to business, or 
@ punctual discharge of the domestic 
duties, Firmly fix the scale of duties, 
and inviolably on all occasions, let 
those of snost importance at the Line 
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have the precedevce, and then busines 
will not be improperly neglected, the 
leger will not be unposted, and the 


housewifery not sutliered to run inte 
‘e should in such a case, 


arrears. 
find that 


** No sons, foredoom’d their fathers’ souls 
to crons, 

Shall pen a stanza, when they shoulden. 
gross.” 


Let us consider how much time 
is wasted in frivolous employments, 
and in dangerous, enefvating idle 
ness, and how much more — 
and profitably this leisure may be 
employed, and can there remain any 
grounds to compiam of a waste of 
time in acquiring useful information? 
For so far trom «being destructive of 
habits of industry, a literary taste has 
a tendency to strengthen the mind, 
and when once strengthened, the mind 
can apply with renovated fosce.and 
acquired energy to the diversihed 
business of life. “Ihe mind requires rest 
aud relaxation, but change of position 
or of exercise affords relief to the 
body, and so do the akernations of 
business and reading relieve the mind, 
and give a zest to the avocations of 
well tilled up time, | ae 

But while literary taste refines the 
mind, and gives increased powers te 
perform the serious duties of life, 
aud so far trom unprofitably divert 
ing the attention from the. useful, 
communicates, superior quabifications 
to act well our parts, it is not 
with the votaries of fashion, A 
or dissipation. ‘Ihe hours deyoted to 
those purposes are wasted indeed, 
and leave an unprofitable impression, 
which intluences the ‘character, and 
vulits tur business. The active: put 
suits. of life cannot fill up the em 
tire time, there must be relaxation, 
and it becomes of infinite importance 
that leisure shoul! be net only innocent 
ly employed, tor innocence is 
a Negative mawkish quality, but alo 
that intellectual mprovement 
hill up the pauses of business, 
constitute the occupation of the 
of relaxation. Minds thus 
will return to business with the 
wound up, whiie those who 
given their leisure to frivolous pur 
suits, will feel the irksomeness 
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business with aggravated dissatisfac- 
tion, Who mast — are the 
truants to business? Not the studious, 
who by the nature of their pursuits, 
are taught @ form habits of regularity, 
but more generally the young man 
who has spent his moruvings at a 
favourite lounge, talking among his 
companions as idle and thoughtless as 
himself, of dogs and horses, or the 
frivolous chit chat of the day, and 
his evenings at the still more in- 
moral enjoyments of a tavern. The 
oung gitl also who has acquired a 
bit of instructing herself through the 
medium of a profitable course of read- 
ing, and who feels a want, and a 
void, if this laudable propensity to 
be improved, is not gratified, is more 
likely to discharge the duties of life 
with ponctuality and fidelity, than 
the giddy thoughtless creature, who 
fills up the short space, that is spared 
from the toilette, and the insipid 
round of morning visits, and all those 
modes for killing time, with reading 
novels from the circulating library, 
which afford no correct views of lite, 
but cherish a wild imagination, and 
an affectation of sentimentality at the 
expense of sound judgment, and just 
discrimination. Nay, the woman who 
has formed her mind by a weil chosen 
course of study, who to reading has 
9 a taste for the sciences, who 
snows something of botany, and does 
not disdain natural philosophy, or 
even chemisiry, as above the capacity 
of her sex, or inconsistent with a true 
sense of feminine delicacy, is more 
likely to form a just estimate of the 
duties of her station, and in conse- 
quence to discharge them regularly, 
and because she accurately defines thein 
to herself, therefere conscientious! 
than the mere plodding Soltiegmak 
ing mortal, who dozes away her time, 
and considers all knowledge as un- 
Profitable, and the acquirement of it 
@ waste of time, who sneers at learn- 
ing, and places perfection ia approach- 
ing to au almost idealess insensibility. 
ch unimproved characters are very 
companionable, aad are intoler- 
ably pepe. They remain in a 
stapid sullen languor, except when 
Minds are agitated by the light 
and irregular blasts of fashion, or fri- 
Yolity, and then they float before the 
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breeze unconscious of the dangers to 
which their ignorance exposes them. 


Literature has long laboured under 
the discredit of unfitting its followers 
for the business of lite. [| have en- 
deavoured to prove a contrary posi- 
tion, and to plead in favour of its 
Superiority to ignorance. 1 wish es- 
egw to make it amiable in the 
eyes of youth, as affording them safety 
from many dangers, a never tailing re- 
source against ennui, and above ail 
the solid subtantial gratifrcations of 
the highest order, in comparison of 
which, other amusemerts are insipid 
and evanescent, Letters instruct the 
youth, form the ornament and strength 
of mature years, and are the solace 
of old age. Man (I include both 
sexes) is never so happy, as when 
duly tasked with tme and talents fully 
occupied, and even leisure turned 
to a good account. Let us contrast 
the listlessness of the idle man, often 
turning valetudinary for want of em- 
ployment, and the full occupation 
of his powers, with the active man, 
giving to business its due, discharging 
duties to his family and his country, 
exerting himself in s of benevo- 
lence and usefulness, and thus contri- 
buting to the general sum of good, 
while at the same time he derives 
comfort from his literary studies ; but 
his studies would fail tu afford com- 
plete relief from tediuin, if a proper 
share of activity was uot biended 
with contemplative habits, ‘The union 
of activity aud contemplation form a 
more periect character, (han if a proper 
proportion of either quality were want- 
ing; the mere active man might be 
perpetually bustling to very little good 
purpose, while the mere contempla- 
tive man might sink into the torpor 
and lethargy of indolence, and become 


** Useless, unseen as lamps in sepulchres.” 


[ have admired the activity of 
Atticus, a maa of business, and yet 
of general knowledge. He rose eariv, 
employed his mornings in teaching 
his children the rudiments of learn- 
ing; after breaktast he rode into the 
adjoining town six miles, where way 
the seat of his business, and dis. 
charging the various functions of his 
duty, as 8 banker, and conversing, 
as if unigcuinbered. by business, with 
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such friends as he acvidentally met, 
he returned home to dinner, and 
generaily spent his evenings, while 
his sons practised diawing under his 
superintendance, at the same table, 
in writing literary works, which have 
deservediy procured him celebrity, 
and placed him high in the ranks of 
polite literature. 

In Ireland we require to be called 
off from the pleasures of the table, to 
an abridgment of the hours spent over 
the botile. The present fashionable 
hours of dining are calculated to pro- 
mote too great indulgence in this 
point, and to induce an opinion that 
after the labours of the long day 
are over, a social indulgence is allow- 
able. How much better, and more 
in the spirit of philosophy would it 
be to spend those hours of relaxa- 
tion in social intercourse among our 
friends, without the aid of the bottle, 
er iv the domestic familiar intercourse 
of the family circle, in that kind 
of study, to which occasional con- 
versation affords no material in- 
terruption. In every plan of en- 
joyment it is of advantage to in- 
clude an idea of the domestic circle, 
rather than to seek for satisfaction 
in au insulated state. By such a plan 
the members of a family are bound 
up together; the young are train- 
ed to look for enjoyment under the 
sieltering and protecting wing of pa- 
renial vigilance. In what better man- 
ner can the hours of relaxation from 
business be passed? In forming the 
minds of youth, the right employ- 
ment of their leisure hours, is of 
the highest importance, and parents 
should especially contribute their share 
to assist im the formation of right ha- 
bits. if the young people manifest a 
tractable disposition, and a docility 
to be led into those habits, which 
will ultimately contribute most es- 
wniiaily totheir own happiness. 
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ALBAN at these words recover- 
ed himself, and drew f-om them 

great. bopes of a lasting happiness. 
ile had scarcely departed from the 
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palace when he met Asmodeus, with 
a drawn sword in his hand, who cried | 
out to him a distance as far off as he 
could seehim. “ Why have you done 
what | forbad you? Yo shall now 
by no means escape me, and the 
time is come when you shail pay for 
ail your crimes.” 

Patience ! says Nathan to him, I did 
not enter your palace but through 
the power of the love, which £ have 
for your daughter; | beseech you 
give ber to me, you will thus make 
me the bappiest of men, as your 
retusal wili render me the most mi. 
serable. Asmodeus was much rejoic- 
ed at this excuse, and said to Nathan, 
1 consent to your request, and | give 
you my daughter very willingly ; but 
defer the ceremonies of your marriage, 
until | have retedrned trom the cam- 
paign to which the interest of my 
state calls me. You may however ia 
the inean time, enter the palace of my 
daughter with full liberty, cobverse 
with her, and pass your time very 
agreeably. 

After granting this permission, As- 
modeus returned to his army, at- 
tacked the hostile city, took it b 
assault, and razed itto the ground. He 
then spoke to his troops, and invited 
thein to come and refresh themselves 
in’ his capital, and participate in his 
joy; you will be all welcome, said 
ne, and you will see the nuptials of 
my daughter whom I gave to 
the man who is the most learned of 
the whole world in all the laws di- 
vine and human. ‘They all accepted 
his invitation, and immediately set 
themselves to collect all the game 
and venison which the forests “con- 
tained to increase the magnificence of 
these nuptials. And they brought with 
them an intinity of wild fowl and 
animals of the forest, | 


The day of the maniage being 
come, Asmodeus gave such 
riches to his son in law, that they 
surpassed imagination. He at the 
sane tine had the marriage contract 
drawn out and caused it to be signed 
by ail the great lords of his empire 
aiier the married couple. He gave. 
& public festival, the most splendid, — 
that can be conceived; and in the” 
evening Le delivered his daughter inte 
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the hands of Nathan, according to the 
custom of all nations. ; 

‘‘}hey had no sooner entered into the 
nuptial chamber, than the bride Mitra 
said to her spouse Nathan, you have 
perhaps hitherto believed, that 1 was 
a sorceress, or a demoness, but know 
that | am of the human race, as you 
are; but beware of even touching me, 
if you bave not a true love for ime. 
He answered her, with the greatest 
respect. and transport, that he 
loved her more than the sight of 
his eyes, and that he would ‘prefer 
death rather than abandon her. 1 shall 


believe you said she if you will con- ° 


firm your words by an oath. Nathan 
made no difficulty of this, and swore 
it solemnly to her, and besides «id 
not content himself with words, but 
ut it.in writing, signed it, and gave 
it her to keep, asa proof of the eter- 
nity of hisfaith. ‘Ihey lived after this 
as husband and wife in all the de- 
lights of a happy wedlock, which at 
last gave birth to a son, who accord- 
ing to the law of Moses was circum- 
cised on the eighth day, and was 
named Solomon in memory of the 
wise king the son of Davia, 

After having lived some years in om 
fect unity, Mitra perceived that Na- 
than, playing one day with his little 
son Solomon, whom he held on his 
knees, sighed several times: she en- 
quired of nim the reason. Alas! said he, 
I willteli you the truth; i sighed in 
thinking on my sin and my wile, whom 
| have left in my native country, 
Well, said Mitra, what do you want? 
do you not find me sufficiently beau- 
tiful? Do you wish for more riches 
and honours than you have? ‘Teli me 
freely and you shall see what care | 
will take to give you satisfaction, 
It is true said the husband, that I[ 
want for nothing and that your boun- 
ty has excedded my hopes, but when 

look on our son Solomon, | cannot 
prevent myself from sighing, in think- 
ing of my other children. Did | not 
inform you, said Mitra, that you should 
notmarry me if you could not give 
me — whole heart and if you did 
het love me sincerely. You wiil soon 
Compiain of regret for your other wife, 
and her absence will make you sigh 
likewise. ‘Take care this does not hap- 
pea, for | should feel myself highly 


offended. Poor Nathan immediately 
begged her pardon, and promsed. te 
avoid every thing that could displeas¢ 
her. He could not however restrain 
himself so much as to prevent him- 
self trom sighing sometimes, and 
Mitra having perceived him in this 
situation, said to him, Do not pre- 
vent yourself, my dear husband, from 
sighing for your first wite and for 
her children; if you cannet manage 
it, | am willing to take the trouble 
of conducting you to them, but I de- 
sire that you wii determine a time for 
your departure, and another for your 
return. Alas! said he, | will do what 
ever you wish. He protested, he swore, 
he signed whatever she desired, and 
gave her a promise drawn up in proper 
form, which she might keep as an aysu- 
rance of his word. Atter this, she invited 
her principal friends to a magnificent 
banquet; and towards the end of the 
feast she said to them, that her bus- 
band was to visit his former wife, and 
children, which were in the city of 
N. and she added whieh of you wilt 
have strength and courage sufficieut 
to conduct him there? One of the 
company answered immediately that 
he would willingly undertake the com. 
mission, provided that he wag allowed 
twenty years to execute’ it: another 
asked only ten years: a third rose up 
and promised to perform it in one 
year, But a little hunch back, bling | 
of one eye, who sat at the bottom of’ 
the table, offered to carry him there 
in one day, The lady of the hotse 
immediately said tohim, to you ther 
1 will give the commission, but take 
take great care not to incommode him 
in any manner: you must eyen carry 
him with delicacy: for this man whom 
ou are to carry is my husband, vour 
ord, and itis proper that you should 
know he is so much exbausted by his 
studies of the holy scriptures that 
every pain should be spared him. 
Do not give yonrselé any troavte 
answered the little demon, 1 will exe! 
cute with pleasure all your commands. 
At the moment of parting, Mitra 
whispered soitly to Nathan, | beseech 
you,.my dear husband, «lo not irritate 
this demon in any manner, for he is 
very passionate, which has been the 
cause that one of his eyes has been 
knocked out. Nathan said to her, de 
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not give yourselfany uneasiness about 
any thing, | assure | will avoid every 
occasion of irritating him. She then 
wished him a good journey, and en- 
treated him to remember the pro- 
mise, which he had given her, and 
which he had contirmed by his oath. 
On this the httle one eyed hunch 
backed demon, placed Nathan on his 
shoulders with a leg on each side, and 
by unknown ways carried him to the 
city where he was to go, aud laid 
him down gently atthe end of a bridge 
over which there was an entrance inio 
the city. 

The dawn beginning to illuminate the 
earth, the demon assumed the figure of 
a gentleman, and entered the city along 
with Nathan; they had proceeded 
but a few steps, when they met a 
man, who had formerly been the 
friend of Nathan, who said, are you 
not that person who being the son of 
a very rich man exposed yourself 
to the dangers of the sea, and suifered 
ship wreck; lam he, said Nathan: the 
man said immediately [ will run and 
bring the news to your wite, who has 
lived as a widow for some years, and 
1 will also teil it to your relations, 
He immediately went off, and he 
ag rejoiced all those to whom 
1¢ related the news ‘hey ran out 
all together to meet him, to testily 
the joy they felt for bis return, and 
to learn the particulars of all the ad- 
ventures which had happened hin ; 
Nathan related to them the circum. 
stances which had occurred from the 
first to the last, and gave them the 
particulars of all the dangerous events, 
which he had suffered; and of the 
manner in which God. had always 
posers him: he entered into his 

ouse along with the demon, whe was 
concealed under a humantorm. ‘Ihe 
first thing he did was to embrace 
his wife and children in presence of 
all the world, and he caused asolemn 
feast to be prepared for his relations 
atid friends. Scarcely was the banquet 
finished, when Nathan asked the de- 
mon, who had conducted him by the 
command of the daughter of Asmo- 
deus, how he happened to be piind 
of an eye; he replied immediately 
it is written exactly in the sacr 
book of Proverbs, xx1, 23. He whe 
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places a guard on his mouth and his 


tongue, preserves his soul from 

yr ig but tell me Nathan why & 
you reproach me with my deformity 
in public; have not your sages said? 
He who causes shame to his c } 
shall be excluded from eternal tife, 
Nathan did not pay any respect to 
these words, but continued still to 
irritate the demon, and asked him 
aiso why he was hunch backed. Trug 


ly said the demon, that which is written 


in Proverbs xxv1. 2. applys well to you, 
As the dog returns to his vomit, 
does the fool return to his folly: | 
wil however tell you the truth, 
You have asked me why | am blind 
of an eye, know that it is because [ 
am too passiohate ! for in quarrellj 

with one of my companions he knock. 
ed out my eye. Aud as to what you 
ask me about my being hunch-backed, 
know that | cannot tell the reason; 
but let it » and do that which 
must be done. Nathan prayed him 
to forgive ‘his impertinent curiosity ; 
Never, said the demon, will | par. 
don you, it has given me too great 
an affront. Nathan then commanded 
his servants te give the demon his 
dinner, but he answered roughly, [ 
will never eat or drink any t ing be. 
longing toyou. Order only that some 
one may recite the prayers which are 
accustomed to be said at rising from 
table, and | will immediately depart 
and return into my own country. 


The prayers being finished, the de. 
mon said to Nathan, what do you 
choose that 1 should say to my mis 
tress, your wife? and what’ other 
commission do you give me? Go 
said he and tell her, that 1 will never 
return to her, that she is not. my 


wife, and that | am not her hus 


band. ‘fhe demon represented to bim 
that he ought not to speak in that maa- 
ner, and that he should take care 
not to violate the promise that he 
hed confirmed by his oath. | will 
pay no regard, said Nathan, eitherte 
that promise or to that oath; and, 
having sent for his first wife, he kit 
sed and embraced her before him, 
saying, this is my true wife, :. 
am truly her husband: as for your 
misiyess she is only a sorceress, begs 
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by demons, tell her I will never re- 
turn to her. 

The ttle demon seeing the obsti- 
nacy of the man, departed at once, 
full of wrath, and returned to his 
mistress. She no sooner saw him than 
she demanded how her lo:d and hus- 
band was, aud what he had com- 
missioned him to tell ber. ‘The de- 
mon answered her, you demand 
news from me respecting a man, who 
has not the smallest love for you, 
who on the contrary hates you, aud 
who has declared haughtily, that he 
will never return to see you, that 
you are not his wife, and that he is 
not your husband. He then related 
to her all the details of what he had 
seen, and even the. particulars res- 

ling the first wife. ‘The princess 
Rfitra said then, | know not how to 
believe that what you have said is 
true; there seems much _ probability 
that all he has said was only to ir- 
ritale you, and put you in a passion ; 
but |, who know hin, and who 
know how learned he is in the Di- 


vine Law, and the holy Scriptures, can- 


not be persuaded that he should hreak 
that faith, which he has sworn tome 
sosolemniy ; [ will wait for the time, 
when he has promised to return, and 
then we will consiuer what is proper 
to be done. 

At length the year which she had 
granted him, being terminated, she said 
to the demon her servant, go and 
bring back to me my lord and hus- 
baud. Havel not told you, madam, 
said he, that he had charged me to 
tell you, that he would not return 
to you? but said she, at that time 


the term had not expired, at the end_ 


of which he had promised to return, 
The demon was thus ubliged to obey, 
and departed immediately. He went 
then to find Seignior Nathan, to whom, 
after making a profound bow, he pre- 
stnied the respects of his mistress; 
she has commanded me, said he, to 
salute you on her part, and has sent 
me here express to learn the state 
of eee heaith, and to exhort you to 
Felutn to her, the time being expired 
of the promise which you gave her. 
This put Nathan in a passion, and 
she answered him roughly, wretch 

mefrom this, go and_ teil her that 
} vill never reiurn to her, and that 
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I wish she would not trouble herself 
about me. the little demon was 
then obliged to return, and to relate 
to his mistress the answer of Nathan, 
Mitra, out of all patience, ran like a 
madwoman to her father Asmodeus, 
and related to him the aflair as it 
was: He answered her gravely, per- 
haps Nathan did not wish to come 
with a servant so deformed as him 
you sent, with whom also he had a 
quarrel; and in reality it isnot very 
honourable tur him to come io com- 
for with a one-eyed hunchback 
ike this litle demon; send to him 
respectable ambassadors, who may 
publicly exiort him to remember bis 
oath, and to keep bis word; slie im- 
mediately obeyed him, and chose some 
of the most honourable among the de- 
mons, who having made the journey 
with incredible diligence, exhorted 
Nathan to make good his projyise, 
and represented to him the solemnity 
of the oath with which be had bound 
himselt. Having answered them that 
he would never return, they said to 
him, are you not the man, who bithery 
to hasso much studied the holy Serip- 
tures?. Why do you violate the faith 
of your oath? for at length the time 
which you fixed for your return is 
expired: beware of what you do, you 
are sinning agajnst the com nand of God 
(in Leviucus, xix. 12) Thou shalt not 
take my name in vain, and shalt not 
swear falsely. Youmoreover sin against 
the commandment (which is in Exedus, 
xxi 10). Thou shalt not diminish 
her food, nor her raiment, nor your 
comugal duly. Nathan was notin the 
least moved by this, and only repeat- 
ed the old sory, that he would never 
return. Wherefore the ambassadors 
returned to tneir country and reported 
exactly to their mistress Mitra, the 
answer which he had given. 
; . Vo be Continued. 
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FIFTH REPORT PRUM THE COMMISSIONERS OF 
THE BOARD OF EDUCATION IN IRSLAND. 
To his Grace Charles Duke of Richmond 

and Lenox, &c. &c. &c. Lord Lieu- 
tenant, general, and general Governor 
of Ireland. 
WAY If PLEASE YOUR GRACE. 
E the undersigned, Commission- 
YY exs appointed for inquiring inte 
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the several funds and revenues 
granted for the purposes of education, 
and into the state and condition of 
all schools in Ireland, upon public or 
charitable foundations, in pursuance 
of the powers vested in us, beg leave 
to submit to your grace our report 
upon the present state and condition 
of the endowment calied Wilson's 
Hospital. 

Wilson's hospital, situate in the coun- 
ty of Westmeath, Ireland, was founded 
under the will of Andrew Wilson of 
Piersfield, in said county, ‘lhe will, 
in the following words, states the hospi- 
tal to be intended ‘for tne habita- 
tion of aged men, being Protestants, 
and decayed housekeepers of the 
county of Westmeath, and other ad- 
jacent counties, not exceeding forty ; 
and also for the habitation of Pro- 
testant male children of the said coun- 
ties, not exceeding one hundred and 
fifty; also to erect a school-house, 
to be adjoining to said hospital; the 
aged men and children to be ‘sup- 
ported with diet, cloathing, and firing, 
and all other necessaries for their sub- 
sistence,” 

This will, after some litigation, was 
confirmed by an act* passed the 
second year of the king, and the 
trustees and guardians appointed by 
the will were made a body corporate, 
with a common seal, and with powers 
to elect officers, to let lands, to ap- 
wy salaries, form rules, and make 

ye laws: and by one sweeping clause 
towards the end of the act, they are 
enabled to manage the establishment 
us they please, provided they do no- 
thing contrary to law. 

‘Lhe trustees are the primate ofall 
Ireland, the archbishops of Dublin and 
‘Tuam, and the bishops of Meath and 


huimore, 
Buildings. 

The hospital was finished in the 
year 1761. It is a square building 
eaclosing a court, that is surrounded 
by a corridore that makes part of the 
lower story, and by means of which 
there is ¢asy access to all the lower 
offices. Each side of this square build- 
log is one tundred and twelve feet 
long externally. 

a... a 


* The act may be seen No. 1, appendix, 
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The principal front is a handsome 
Doric building, surmounted by 4 
cupola. lwo wings are connected 
by corridores with the main building: 
one of these is a dining-room, about 
sixty feet long, and thirty feet wide; 
the other a schvol-room, of the same 
dimensions. ‘The height and propor. 
tions and size of these rooms, are 
uncommonly well adapted to the pur. 
poses tor which they are intended; 
there are large windows on each side 
which open easily. There is a large 
fire-place in each of these rooms, and 
they are properly furnished. Over 
these are spacious dormitories, with 
windows on each side as in the halls 
below; they have no fire-places, but 
they have chimnies, by which a con. 
stant circylatjon of air is produced, 
even when, the wiudows are shut, 
The princi building contains 0 
the ground floor, a kitchen, and every 
necessary conyenience for the esta 
blishment. . 

The first floor is allotted for the 
residence of the chaplain, who issu 
perintendant ; | for the lodging of 
the old men. T 
occupied by the family: of the super 
intendant, by the school-master, and 
other officers. This building abo 
contains a handsome and commodiots 
chapel. Near the house there are vety 
extensive offices almost surrounding 4 
yard, which is-two bundred ‘and hfy 
seven feet in length, by seventy {m9 
in breadth. i: 

These offices contain stabling for above 
twenty horses, large cow-houses, and 
slaughter-houses; a carpenter’s shop, 
smith’s forge, and other useful offices; 
besides an infirmary. Over these of 


fices are granaries and hay-lofts, which | 


have been lately added to these build: 
ings. And behind the house is @ 
extensive garden of four Lrish act®, 
equal to more than six English acre 
‘This’ garden is not as prouuctive ® 
it oughtto be; nor are the boys matt 
as useful as they might be in keeping 
it neat atl clean. al 
The buildings belonging to the chat 
ty have been lately new and 
they are during this summer to 
pinned and dashed, and painted; 
chimnies and cupola, which let ® 
water, are to be slated, without. 4 


€ upper story is 
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ing on mortar or putty, in such 
a workman-like manner as will need 
but little repair for many years, except 
what regards painting, which should 
hereafter be considered as part of the 
ordinary expense of the establishment. 
The floor of the school-room is in 
a miserable state; it should be floor- 
ed with oak, which from its hardness 
js not only much more durable than 
deal, but from its smoothness can 
be more easily keptclean. The stairs 
and some of the of the hos- 
pital are of hard smooth” limestone, 
they consequently condense the mois- 
ture of the atmosphere both in winter 
and summer; while these stairs re- 
main, it is impossible to keep the 
house tolerably clean, and consequent- 
ly the children at the hospital can- 


not learn the habit or the love of 


cleanliness. 

‘To remedy this inconvenience, stairs 
of Portland stone, or, if it can be had, 
of some coarser freestone, should be 
substituted for limestone. This im- 

ement would be expensive at 
first, but it would be amply compen- 
sated by the effects. 

The surplus now in the hands of 
the treasurer, with what must be ac- 
cumulated before the we gy ate ime 
provements can be finished, will be 
so great as to furnish money for 
them all, and to leave a balance of 
£2,000 at the disposal of the trus- 
tees. 


lf the farms belonging to the house 
should be let, there will be a ver 
large range of buildings apse, 
which may be converted most ad- 
vantageously into workshops, where 
the boys may be taught various manu- 
factures, particularly ‘one of the offices, 
Which isa turt-house eighty feet long ; 
and if coals, which may now be had 
ata reavonable price, were used in- 
stead of turf, this large building might 
also be converted into workshops. 


Funds, 
The funds of this hospital consist in 
tslates and farms, and tythes, and 
¢, in the counties of Westmeath, 
ord, and Dublin, of which a 
rental is annexed, and:in a demesne 
of two hundred and fifty seven acres, 


managed by the superiatendant of the 
hospital, y pe | 


s 
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Amount of the Funds, 
In 1744, 1,260 7 6......[m 1788, 
£2,002 14 8...., In 1809, €3,102 5 6. 


From 1744 to 1761, the funds were 


permitted to increase till the hospital 


was completely built. ‘They are now 
in a state of progressive increase. 

A ninety-nine years lease of tythes 
and glebe in the county of Dublin 
expires in three years, which will 
probably increase the income of the 
charity to #3,500, besides the demesne, 
which may be estimated at £600, 
per annum; in all about £4,000 per 
annum. 

A Marther rise of five or #600 
per annum wil] take piace imeight 
years, and in thirteen,years from the 
present time, a farther increase will 
raise the annual income beyond five 
thousand pounds per annum. 

Officers. 

The officers of this establishment 
are a Chaplain, whose salary is limit- 
ed by the act totwenty pounds, he 
is also superintendant, with a salar 
of one hundred and fifty two pounds 
fifteen shillings, making together one 
hundred and seventy two pounds fifteen 
shillings. 

He has also in ‘the house, diet, 
lodging, coals, candles, and the keep- 
ing of horses for himself and fainily, 

£. s. d. 

Chaplain . . « « « »« IWS O 
An agent, whose emoluments 

amount to * 2 © @ b i7 %.9 

Postag@’i5,. 2 2 os) 6 (610 0 

Bailiffssalary . . . 6 «. 11 7 6 





174 110 G& 

Two Schoolmasiers. 
One ot . » c.«.2..018 Sore O 
The other at . .... WU O 








65 10 O 
House steward. . , . . 1313 0 
Dei 4 Sr Ce te os? SG DO 
Gardener . . . °° a . i q 6 
Cook and dairy-maid . . 1313 0 

Four house and ladndry- 
maids, and an infirm- 1715 0 

ary nurse . «. « 

£479. 6 6 





Two men servants are paid by the 
superintendant. ‘lhere is also a boy 
who is an @pprentice, All these have 
their diet in the house. 
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A physician and apothecary are not 
in the lit of officers, they are called 
in and _ when their services are 


uire 
cit Old Men. 

In the year 1808, eighteen aged 
men were vpon the establishment in 
the house, and two were maintained 
out of the house. 

Boys. 

In the same year one hundred and 
seven boys were in the House.* 

Candidates for admission are to be 
recommended by the minister and 
church warders of the parishes in the 
counties of Westmeath and Longford, 
and+ the veignbouring counties. Uhey 
cannot be admitted without an order 
from two of the trustees. 

The boys remain trom five to six 
years in the school; and twelve or 
fourteen boys every year are ap- 
prenticed to various trades. A suit 
of clothes is given to the boy who 
is put apprentice, with a fee of five 

unds allowed to bis master, which 
is not paid till the apprentice has 
been with the masier two years, 

The boys rise at six ia the summer, 
and seven in the winter; they remain 
seven or eight hours in school, but 
have but bittle occupation out of doors, 

Justruction. 

They are taught teading, writing, 
and arithmetic. ‘They write uncom- 
monly well, and in general have made, 
according to their years, a consider- 
able proficiency in arithmetic, ‘Till 
lately ‘they read very ill, but within 
a few montlis they bave made an 
astonishing progress in reading and 
spelling, under anew master brought 
over by his grace the primate, irom 
Dr. Bell's establishment in England, 
The pupils are very well instructed 
im the catechism and its explanation. 
A list of the books used in the school 
is subjoined.+ Stationary costs yearly 
above twenty eight pounds 

Clothing. 

The old men are well elad, by 

*In page 16, of the appendix, the 
number of men and buys upon the es- 
tablishment is stated for the last seven 
years; there is aiso subjoined, an ac-> 
count of the number of boys disposed 
of from the hospital from 1759 to 18s, 
im the appendix, number 3, 

+ Appendix, oumber 7, 








— 


_——— 
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contract, in blue coats turned up with 
orange; they have hats and greg 
coats. Their coats cost two guineas 
their great coats one guinea and gy 
half, their shoes eight English shi. 
lings a pair. 

ihe boys also are clad, by cop. 
tract, in blue turned up with o 
with two caps of the same coloun 
‘Their clothes cost one pound one 
shilling, their shoes at five English 
shillings a pair. ‘Ihe boys have no» 
clean linen three times a week, 

Dietary. 

The old men are each allowed five 
times a week; one pound of meat, 
weighed before it is dressed, equal 
to ten ounces dressed, and without 
bone, and excellent wheaten bread, 
and one quart of beer; for breakfat 
six ounces of wheaten bread, with 
milk, or more commonly with butter. 
milk. On other days ten ounces of 
bread, beer, and three Qunces of but. 
ter; for supper six ounces of bread, 
and beer. An allowance of three. 
peace per week is given to each of 
the old men for ‘tobacco. 

The boys have, according to their 
ages, five or six ounces of bread for 
breakfast, and milk; for dinuer tour 
days in the week, beer or milk, and 
from six to seven ounces of bread, 
‘Three days in the week, six ounces 
of dressed meat, and four ounces of 
bread with beer; suppers the same 
as breakfast. 

This dietary is too profuse, asap 
pears by the expenditure of the e 
tablishment, and from the fre 
detection of embezzlement practised 
by the old men, who secrete and sell 
their provisions. But, upon the whole, 
the diet and modes of living of thew 
boys must be highly salutary, asbu 
two boys. have died in Wilson’s he 
pital during twenty years, 

‘There are printed papers of the rt 
and regulations of the ho<pital, a 
of which is annexed to this report 
Observations on Funds and Accoinls 

‘The number of acres in the 
is 3,058 3 10, the rent is three the 
sand, one hundred and two poum 
five shillings, most of the leases’ 
made for twenty-one years, m | 
and are at the rate of little 
than one pound per acre, and 9 
of the lands are now untenanted, — 
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From the preceding statements, and 
ethers annexed to this report, it ap- 
that there will soon be a sur- 
us of more than one thousand five 
red pounds, perhaps two thousand 
3 a year. 

= nani are received with punc- 
tuality by Charles Hamilton, esq. a 
gentieman of such property and cha- 

racter as prevent any risk or loss, 
As a very large contingent advance 
of the funds is expected upon the 
expiration of divers leases, it is ad- 
viseable to have the lands gpm 

to the hospital surveyed and valu 
by an eminent surveyor, upon whom 
the irusiees can rely. Maps also 
should be made of every part of the 
estates, a precaution which has been 
hitherto neglected. In ae such 
maps, wherever it can be effected, 
the proprietors and occupiers of ad- 


jacent lands should be served with 


notices of the intended survey; and 
where it can be done, the mutual 
signatures of the proprietors and oc- 
cupiers of adjacent lands, and of the 
trustees, shou'd be inserted in the 
maps, to prevent future litigation. 
Wherever any farm is nearly out of 
lease, it will of course be advertised ; 
but care should be taken that the 
lands should be advertised in the most 
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extensive and effectual manner, so 
as to preclude the possibility of com- 
bination to defraud the charity. 

‘There is a balance in the treasurer’s 
hands of two thousand four hundred 
and fifty nine pound six shillings 
and threepence, after leaving a sui- 
ficient sum to answer current de- 
mands ; the remainder of this balance 
should be vested in the public funds ; 
by not attending to this circumstance, 
seven huodred pounds have been lost 
to the charity Within the four last 
years. 

The domestic accounts of the hos. 
pital were formerly kept by a steward, 
who, though he was an honest man, 
was not capable of managing such 
Mr. Radcliffe, the 
present superintendant, has for some 
time kept these accounts in such a 
neat, clear, and satisfactory manner, 
as to afford a perfect insight into 
the receipts and disbursements of the 
hospital, and into the profit and loss 
of the farms; they are drawn up. on 
engraved sheets, each containing a 
week’s accounts, debtor and creditor, 
‘The amount of each folio is carried 
weekly to the end of the book, and 
arranged under various heads of ex- 
pense incident to the establishment. 


te 


FROM THESE BOOKS THE FOLLOWING ABSTRACT WAS TAKEN. 


























Abstract. 
Yearly 
Expense of 
Expendi- each. 
Expenditure . . . 2,118 ture. A men 13 js & 
t ordinary repairs 164 ‘key _ at Equal to 82 23 18 0 
oth . ii 2 81-8 © 1,786 Aged men 16 
wct ordinary repairs 78 1,708 Boys 59 85 20 16 9 
Gros. . . 4. 1,936 
Deduct ordinary repairs 27 | 1,909 -gneeg we 82 93 6&7 
Gross . . . . . 2,109 
Deduct ordinary repairs” 56 | 2,053 > — Pt 85 4 30 
Deduct ordinary repairs 29 | 2,444 = wat 101 % 2 0 
~|Gros . . gw 8,695 , 
Deduct ordinary repairs 30 | 9,665 at | 117 22 18 © 
. . . 3,092 
Deductordinary repairs 76 | s,o1g | 8°¢ mente 137 | @ 0 0 
eeD ae | 





As the average of three 
years are 
Pretty ‘nearly the same, there is suf- 
feason to believe that the e- 
“omy of the house has been regu- 


lar, the expense however far exceeds 
that of other charitable establishments 
in the couitry, which amounts in 
general to less than fifteen pounds 


' 
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per head, including the salaries and 
diet of masters and servants. 
Observatians on Ojficers. 

The emoluments of Mr. Radcliff 
the superintendant, altogether consi 
derably exceed seven hundred pounds 
per annam, being at the rate of eight 
or nine pounds per head on the esta- 
blishment. On the other hand the 
sularies of the other masters are too 
small; forty guineas is not sufficient 
for a master properly qualified to 
teach such a large Humber of boys, 
nor is twenty pound an adequate sa- 
lary for the writing master; the mas- 
ters should not be confined to the 
school room for so many hours a day. 
‘fhe present master is not more than 
twenty years ofage. If he be allowed 
to have some time every day at his 
own disposal, he will, it may be rea- 
sonably hoped increase his mF 
improve his understanding, and by 
those means deserve farther encou- 
ragement. Anobject, which in all situa- 
tions should be held up to the servants 
of the public; without hope, even 
enthusiasm sinks into listlessness and 
inattention. 

‘The good conduct of Mr. Radcliff, 
the present chaplain and superinten- 
dant, is acknowledged by those under 
his care, by the voice of the country, 
and above all by the trustees and 
guardians of the charity. He received 
a wound during the time of the re- 
bellion, in defence of the bospital, which 
nearly deprived him ofthe use of his 
right hand. He has resided in the 
hospital twenty years, and has never 
been absent more days than amount 
in the whole to six months, being 
at the rate of nine days yearly, du- 
ring that long period. It is therefore 
desirable, that he should be permiited 
to retire upon terms adequate to his 
just claims and reasonable wishes. 

Supposing that such ameasure could 
be effected, a salary of three huadred 

junds a year, with apartments in the 
ar a separate kitchen and offices 
for his family (without any allowance 
for diet) would be an object to in- 
duce a clergyman of good character 
and abilities, and activity, to become 
the superintendant, as weil as chap- 
jain to this establishment. 

The buginess of asuperindant should 
be to duect the under schoolmasters, 
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and also to take an active share jg 
a distinct department of the educatiog 
of the youtn in the establishment, 
He should have nothing to do wit) 
the cares of the farm, these shoul 
be consigned to tenants, who shoul 
be bound by contract to supply the 
house with the produce of the laad 
It is stated ina paper annexed, that 
the farm is now as productive ag i 
would be if it were let, but the e 
perience of most gentlemen contradic 
this opinion. 

‘The salary of the present second 
master should be increased after four 
or five years, perhaps to +460, 
annum; and the salary of the writing 
master to £40. eit 

it appears that in the foundlin ; 
tal o ublin, the clothes an aa 
of the boys are manufactured in the 
house; this might be accomplished ig 
Wilsow’s as well as in the Foundiing 
Hospital ; stocking and other looms 
might be applied for to those boards 
which are established for the purpose 
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of encouraging our manutactures; 
and should these applications fail, 
the accumulatin fends of the 

tal could not better applied than 


in furnishing workshops and tools t 
teach early industry in various branches 
of manufacture. It can scarcely be 
doubted, that to breed one hundred 
boys to be able to earn their own 
bread, is betterthan to bring up half 
as many more to be scarcely fit 
become apprentices when they leave 
the hospital. For the purpose of teach 
ing the boys at Wilson’s Hospital 
such trades as will make them usefil 
members of society when they ae 
discharged from the house, it L 
he necessary that proper mastes 
should be engaged at moderate sale 
ries to instruct the boys; the salarits 
Should in pait be fixed, and in’ part 
they should depend upon the ex 
and the success of the masters; 
should not be allowéd to make 
boys work more than a certain 
ber of hours in the day, but 
reward should depend upon 
teaching the boys in that time 
work well and expeditiously. ANG 
boyseven the youngest, should hawt 
produce of their @ 
industry, not in money, but in st 
indulgencies as are suited to their: 
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e w older, the money profit 
OE is should be laid by tor 
them to assist in setting them for- 
wardin life. Thus the establishment 
should not infact be somuch @ manp- 
factory for the benefit of the house 
as for the benefit of the state ; afford- 
ing partly clothing fer the boys, aud 
and chiefly a fund for encouraging 
skill and application. | : 

Such a plan as this would prevent 
any difficulty as to finding proper 
masters for the apprentices; because 
the boys would go out as journeymen. 
The boys, during the course of their 
education in the bospital would also 
apply with eagerness to learn trades, 
when they could lopk forward to 
freedom: and to success in the world, 
as their rewards when they should quit 
theinstitution, Boys at a certain age 
might be bound to their respective 
masers in the hospital, and in the 

iotds of admission and dismission 
might be so regulated as to allow 
sufficient time for all the purposes 
that have been proposed, 

To save expence, and to approxi- 
mate the establishments for old men 
and boys, the teachers of the different 
trades might, if elderly men, be ad- 
mitted on the foundation, witheut in 
any degree infringing upon the inten- 
tions of the founder, which appear 
to be not only charitable and bene- 
ficent, but wise and patriotic. Space 
for these establishments may be found 
in the present buildings of the hospi- 
tal; if the farm belonging to it 
were let, the houses that have 
been built for Jabourers near the hos- 
pital, would serve as offices for the 
farmer, who should have no connec 
tion with the hospital, but to supply its 
demands at g certain rate nt in 
certain quantities. 

Among other healthy and profitable 
employments for the boys would be 
the cultivation of a nursery for trees, 
which is much wanted in the neigh- 
bourhood. ‘he garden belonging to 
the hospital, which contains above 

facres, affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity for such an institution. ‘Lhe 

» At present do scarcely any work 
out % duors, except hay-making and 

Mg potatoes; they are kepi seven 
or eight hours every day at sedentary 
§Mployments for seven years. Now 
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it is most certain, that by the pre. 
sent modes of instruction they might 
be taught reading, writing and arith- 
metic in ope tenth part of that time, 
and both their minds and bodies 
would be improved by an alternation 
of active work and attendance in the 
schoo). <A nursery for trees would 
require constant attention, but no 
violent labour; it would be an amus- 
ing occupation, and might be made 
interesting to the boys by giving them 
some share of the profits, and by al- 
lowing moderate competition amon 

the lithe gardeners. ‘lo sepepltand 
their work a careful gardener of an 
advanced age must be found; he might 
be admitted into the house as one of 
the old men, if it were thought ex- 
pedient. 

In the literary education of the 
hoys, advantage might be made of 
the time gained by the new method 
of teaching toread. There are many 
books now. for young people which 
inculcate feligion and morality, and 
at the same time convey useful in- 
struction on the common affairs of 
life. A selection of these should be 
made for the hospital, and they might 
be given as rewards to the pupils, 
The superintendant is at present al. 
bowed to dispense twenty pounds a 

ear in gratuities, this sum might be 
increased with advantage to the esta- 
blishment, : 

Such are the general improvements 
that may be easily made in the educa- 
tion of the boys according to the 
present system; but by enlarging that 
system something more may be effect- 
ei, It has already been observed, 
that there will ip three years be a 
a clear surplus of at least two thou- 
sand pounds a year, bate a Capital 
of at least two thousand pounds. I¢ 
is but reasonable to expect, that such 
an income, and such a magnificent 
establishment, -should yield to the 
public something more than a yearly 
maintenance for twenty old men, 
the putting out ten or twelve appren- 
tices to ordinary trades. An attempt 
should therefore be made to  intro- 
duce a higher species of education 
into the hospital, for such boys as 
evince superior merit and abilities 
This would not only be advantageous 
to these individuals, but it would 
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create a laudable and efficient emu- 
lation inthe whole School. 
Plan of an Upper School. 

The first object would be, to select 
these boys. For this purpose a regu- 
lar book should be kept by the 
masiers, arranged under various heacs 
in columns, Lhe comparative merit 
of each boy might be marked under 
each head by numbers, extending to 
three or tour degrees. ‘The conduct 
of each boy should be marked daily 
by the master, and brought forward 
to the ensuing page, so that at the 
end of the year the comparative me- 
rit of the boys might be ia some 
degree ascertained. From the highest 
of these three classes, five boys should 
be annually selected by a gentleman 
of probity and disceernmeut, chosen 
from time to time by the trustees of 
the hospital. This gentleman snould 
examine the candidates in public and 
and in private, separately and to- 
gether; he should enquire trom the 
masters and superintendant their ge- 
nera! opinions, not only of the taleuts 
and industry, but of the tempers and 
dispositions of the boys. 

‘The five boys thus annually select- 
ed, should be distinguished from tie 
lower school by their dress; and 
when they are fic to leave the hospital, 
they should have a new and haod- 
some suit of clothes, such as are 
worn by persons in the station of life 
for which their education and their 
own application has titted them. 

‘Lhe boys in this upper school should 
be placed ynder the care of the chap- 
lain and syperintendant. By him their 
religious and general instruction should 
be extended; they should be taught 
the higher branches of practical arith- 
netic, the practical use of aigebraic 
calculation, the common principles of 
mechanics, the common notions of 
chemistry and botany, which are now 
alinost universally “disseminated — in 
other Countries; common surveying 
and mensuration, pot only on paper 
but in the field. ‘Lhe head master 
should employ not more than four hours 
in the day in these instructions, part 
of which time should be spent out 
of doors, where many Common objects 
might become the means of jncuicating 
uselul knowled ce. 

Kt may be said, that clergymen 
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. 
sufficiently qualified to become ma. 
ters of such an institution cannot 
easily be found; this difficulty wij 
soon Cease, when young men at the 
university know that there is a demand 
for such talents, and this very dif}. 
culty will also prevent the situation 
of superintendant and chaplain from 
becoming an object of patronage and 
interest, 

‘Ihe boys should likewise be taugh, 
the nicer parts of gardening, and the 
ralting and management of fruit trees, 
‘or this purpose it is necessary that 
the gardener of the hospital should be 
a man skilled in every branch of 
his business. Many old gardenen 
inight probably be found who would 
be desirous of an asylum in this esta. 
blishment, especially if they had 3 
good salary. 

For the upper school a library 
shouldbe selected, containing books 
of more extended information tha 
those of the lower school ; the super. 
intendant should as much as possible 
lead the boys to read and improve 
themselves sp the particular sub 
jects which he teaches, endeavouring 
to introduce habits of thought, reflec- 
tion and invention, rather than @ 
mere memory and repetition. Talents 
are to be found every where in I. 
land; judgment and good sense may 
therefore be ingrafted by patient car 
and well chosen instruction. By pro 
per early attention, by books of clea 
and easy reasoning upon subject 
that regard the future destination & 
the pupils, by smali and gradual te 
wards, promoting moderate and ge 
nerous emulation, by keeping cool 
nually in their view the relation whic 
their present labours have to ther 
future establishment in the world; 
is hoped, that some improvement 
the moral habits, .as well as of the U 
derstaudings of the rising generalise 
may be slowly effected. From igv 
rance or ill judged insufficient insite 
tion, and trem early examples 
falsehood, dishonesty and insube 
tion, has arisen much of that 
pensity to out-rage and fr 
which has been the misfortune 
disgrece of this country. —__ 

ihe boys educated in this 
school should be led toc 
gradation from it as the extreme lt 
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of punishment. but if the boys and 
masters are well chosen, the neces- 
sity for this punishment can seldom 
occur. Ihe boys in this department 
of the institution, will be prepared for 
situations higher than those of mere 
mechanics; for instance, for those of 

ish clerks and schoolmasters, situa 
tions which formerly were often unit- 
ed, and which are obviously suited 
to each other, for the joint salaries 
of these occupations would enable a 
man tolive respectably, so as to be 
looked up to io the parish, Instead of 
being obliged to stiuggie for a mere 
subsistence. Lhe pupils of this higher 
school would also be fit for country 
surveyors, for sub engineers and over- 
seers, and under agents, classes of 
‘Lhey 
would also be peculiarly fit for tutors 
in the families of farmers, who live 
at a distance from towns, and who 
are now obliged to employ persons 
of ordinary manneis and insufficient 
acquiremenis, 

At all events, these boys, by their 
previous education in the lower school, 
wuld be able to earn immediate 
bread as journeymen in such manu- 
factures as were taught ‘in the hospi- 
fal. but to these occupations they 
would notin all probability be obii- 
ged to have recourse, as only five 
boys would, according to this limited 
plan, be sent out yearly frem this up- 
per school, there can scarcely be a 
doubt of finding places for them all; 
particularly, if those who are at first 
sent out suould answer the expecta- 
tions of their employers. 

The lower school, and the twelve 
that go from it yearly, are separate 
considerations. Were the institution 
of this secondary and upper school to 
fail, its failure could not be considera- 
bly injurious in point of dicipline and 
expense ; were it to succeed, it would 
be imitated where ever there are 
means of imitation. What could more 
etlectuajly encourage the great muss of 
the people to accept of education tor 
tbeit children, than being witness of 
the success of those who had obtained 
alvantageous situations, by their own 
meritorious application while they 
Were at school. 

Observations on the old Men. 
ith respect to the old men, at 
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present two of them live out of the 
hospital. In the hospital, their diet is 
excellent in quantity and quality, their 
clothing warm and decent, their lodg- 
ing a palace, and yet as gthey are idle 
they are notcontented. ‘There seems 
therefore oo sufficient motive, to in- 
duce the trustees of Wilson’s hospital 
to increase the number of the old men, 
unless they can be employed; and on 
the contrary, there appear the strong- 
est inducements, from the state and 
extent of the buildings, the health;- 
ness of the situation, the affluence of 
the funds, and the promising state of 
their present mode of instruction, to 
enlarge and encourage, and to render 
respectable the education of as many 
boys as the hospital can conveniently 
accominodate, 

Observations on the Prejudice against 

Charity Schools. 

Ireland is one of the few countries in 
the world, where absolute want, except 
in large cities, is unknown, and as 
among the lower Irish, filial piety is 
pecntanly prevalent, retirement to an 

ospital in old age is unpopular; but care 

should be taken to prevent this preju- 
dice from extending to the idea of 
educating children in hospitals, 

very means should be taken to 
render it creditable to have been edu- 
cated in our public charitable semi- 
haries, which, from the reporis before 
this board, appear to be in a flourish- 
ing condition, and promise to ve of 
extensive and permanent advantage iy 
this country, 


Council Chamber, Dublin Castle 
12th May, 1809, SF Shane 

Wm. ARM-GH, (t. 8.) 
Geo. HALL, Provost, (tL. 8.) 
Jas. Vericuwoy.ie, 

Dean of St. Patrick’s ¢ (t- s) 
Jas Wurivetaw, (L. s.) 
WiuiLLtaM Disney, (tL. 8.) 
Riewp L. Ebosworrn, (1.5 ) 
kK. 5S. Tica. (tL. 8.) 


To the Proprietors of the Belfust Maguzine. 


——, 


GENTLEMEN, 
\ HiiN | wasa young man, I was 

/ a passionate adinurer of nature in 
her simple dress, or rather in her owa 
dress ; yet | would sooner have exensed 
her being loaded with becoming ornas 
ments, than tobe mishapem it gave 
me no sinall Concern to see the wild 
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luxuriance of the trees clipped off, and 
instead of walking uncer a beautiful na- 
tural shade, | was startled atevery step 
by meeting a tail holly with a hat on, 
and its arms a kimbo, and below its 
thin waist :t appeared to wear a hoop 
according to the fashion of those tines ; 
many other frightful figures daily and 
Litsaity shocked me where | might have 
réason to expect to meet nature herself 
in all beauty and luxuriance. Stil 
more did | abhor the sight of horses 
with their tails set, and their ears cat 
off, and little dogs with their tails cut 
off. Vhese and many more proofs f 
had of the extravagant folly and pre- 
sumption of mankind in pretending to 
improve nature. Attempts to adorn 
her are bad, but distorting her is 
shocking. I observed tbat the near- 
er the works of nature approached to 
perfect beauty, the more pains were 
taken to deform them. 

Of all things | wished to marry, & 
in my tiie 't had drawn the pic- 
ture of a simple innocent voung crea- 
ture, who carelessly moved about in 
a loose robe, who always spoke her 
real mind, and uraffectedly fulfilled all 
her duties. With such a woman, 
thought |, | might enjoy life, and in 
whatever part of the world we should 
live, all should be simple and natu- 
ral. ft was in vain that I visited all 
the young women | knew, or heard 
of; they wore hoops, they pinched 
their bodies into the shape of an in- 
verted sugar low. ‘They dragged 
their hair almost off their heads, in or- 
der to erect a frightful fabric there- 
on; they painted their tuces aad necks, 
and thus disfigured there whole per- 
sons: their minds were in general 
as artificial, but their appearance in 
general so disgusted me, that | seldom 
took much pains to discover their men- 
tul qualities, concluding that they 
could not be to my taste or they 
would pot distigure themselves. Jn 
quest of Simplicity, [ quit my native 
country, determining to trace her in- 
to whatever retreat she had tled; but 
in one country, | found people paint- 
ing their faces with frightful colours, 
or scarifying their bodies, or pinch- 
ing their feet, or stretching their 
mouths, or flattening their noses, and 
a thousand ways disfiguring themselves 
as badly or worse than my country- 


men and women, After 2 great de; 
of travelling, L settled in America, 
where | observed what they call ¢ 
vilization is not far advanced, ne 
were they so dreadfully savage as ig 
some countries. I kept up a regula 
correspondence with a friend who did 
not think me as mad as some ot my 
acquaintance ; he was in some de 
gree of my mind, and informed me 
from time to time of the follies of 
improvements of my country, [ 
think it was in the year 1790—1 know 
it was soon alter the French revolu- 
tion, that he congiatulated me upos 
my country- women having renounced 
whalebone stays, which gave me in 
finite pleasure, particularly as I had 
before heard that there was a gene. 
ral downfal of the hideous buildings 
which were erected on the ladies 
heads. J spon heard that high heel. 
ed shoes were no longer worn, and 
that the present generation did pot 
know what a hoop was. But I had 
some sorrowful accounts of the waists 
being so extremely short as to make 
the women appear humpbacked and 
look unreasonably thick-waisted, which 
was not my wish, as | always had 
the Grecian model in my view, a 
being both natural and graceful. The 
letters | received about this time, 
gave me very various information, 
so that I could not judge whether or 


not there was any improvement 


- 
| was no sooner pleased to hear of 
the ladies being of my mind with 
respect to their cinctures, than | 
was grieved to hear they wore little 
wool packs stuck upon different paits 
of their bodies both before and be- 
hind, and when | heard the agrees 
able tidings of the light floating robe, 
which bad been the dream of my 
youth, {! was immediately informed 
the ladies wore no petticoats, but 
tucked their shifts, and wore trains 
which were too long to sweep, but 
fell flat on the ground, or ent 
in their legs. ‘These were no parts 
of my plan. A very short time ab 
ter, the fabric fell trom their heads 
they shaved off their own hair, 
wore a wig of a different colout.—= 
When the dangling ruflles were 
aside, the entire sleeve followed, 
many kinds ef puckered show 
knots were introduced, which gv 
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the graceful nymph the appearance 
of high shoulders. | could not un- 
derstand that painting was by any 
means exploded in Great Britain and 
freland, though the tnconveniences 
and fatal consequences of such a 
fashion were so well known. In the 
year 1807 my Correspondent a-sured 
me, that if 1° came to England, L 
might easily find that loveiy female 
whom { so much wished for, but 
that the fashions were at present in 
such an unsettled state, which pro- 
ceeded from carelessness, that it wouid 
be impossibie to describe them. In 
short | veatuzed over, and was charm- 
ed to find in my friend’s garden the 
appearance of elegant simplicity, but 
his wife and daughter were such cu- 
riously dressed beings, that I did not 


koow whether the exploded or the, 


present fashion was the more disgusting. 
| upbraided my friend for deceiving 
me, but he assured me, he was so 
naturalized to the various whimsical 
tates of women, that he had in some 
measure adopted them. I[ observed 
tat every time a lady breathed, she 
seemed oppressed in her chest, and 
heaved up her shoulders; the waist 
was indeed short as far as the gown 
was concerned, but the thin’ skirt 
clogs very ungracefully to the low- 
er part of the waist and hips, which 
are closely pinched by whalebone 
slays. Ov inquiry | find the stays 
are not entirely filled with bones, 
but that on the stomach, and yp and 
down the body as the fancy directs, 
strong bones are set: by this means 
the parts which are not thought worthy 
to be fortified, bulge out most un- 
gracefully, if the girl be fat; and if 
she be thin, the consequence is not 
80 deforming; but every form is ex. 
remely injured by these cruel ma- 
canes, 1 wonder when they were 
irst invented, that our mothers did 
hot put them on our more robust 
bodies. Imust tell you that I have 
brought over a great deal of money, 
and though | am above forty years 
of age, yet many girls would be glad 
'o get me, but I will have none of 
tose f see. Could you inform me 
eh Rar a natural leoking girl, 
Sve jor marry a man of forty- 
“» promise to renounce the 
“stable fashions which are continu- 


Letter from a Faletudinarian, 


lit 


ally succeeding one another? I am 
ata great loss to know what induce- 
ment people have to disfigure them- 
selves; sometimes [ attribute it to 
that activity which prompts mankind 
to be busy, sometimes to the love 
of change, and again to the intoler- 
able conceit which makes us think 
that we can do every thing better 
than it was done before, Thisis very 
well with respect to the works of art, but 
let no one alter the fair face of nature, 
perhaps ail these reasons may have some- 
thing to do in the matter,’ but from 
soine circumstances | may impart to 
you in future, | am convinced that 
the principal reason that men and 
women invent modes of deformity, is, 
that some trouble and expense are ne- 
cessary to carry the thing to much 
exten", therefore the poor people must 
eve) leave themselves to nature. 
These deforming machines also cramp 
the notions, and huit the health, and 
there is nothing so interesting as a 
helpless, sickly female, but they grow 
old before their time, an are then 
not only sickly, but deformed, and 
tiresomely yaletudinary. KE, 


To the Proprietors of the Belfust Magazine. 


GENTLEMEN, 

S your magazine has such a wide- 
ly extended circulation, | wish 
to consult you on a little matter which 
has often incommoded tne very much. 
You know when a person is ill, it is 
natural for him to mention it to his 
friends, in hopes ot meeting sympathy. 
1 learned this custom when my old 
companion blessed my happy sight, 
and relieved all my Cares and pains ; 
if L tell my iandlady that I feel a little 
of the gout in iny toe, she immedi- 
ately begins a dissertation upon the 
corn on her toe, which was occasion- 
ed by wearing a tight shoe, and for 
which she had tried every remedy 
in vain. Indeed it was painful to 
her that moment, and she was sure 

it would rain to-morrow, 
lt | complam to my _ landlady’s 
daughter of a swelled gum, she asks 
me if her nose looks red and swelled, 
and begs | would give her a little 
ointment to grease her chipped lips. 
‘This makes me so angry, that I tell 
ber that her nose is red, but not 
more so than usyal, and 1 recommend 
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her to anoint her lips with candle 
grease. 

If Ltell my landlord that | was wet 
with a heavy shower as | was coming 
home, he tells me that his hay was 
injured by the same shower. 

Now gentlemen, | wish you to 
remedy this evil, which is surely one 
of the ‘ iuiseres of human iite,” 
uud advise people not to, tell their 
complaints for at least twenty m- 
nutes or an hour (according to the 
depth of the grievance) after they are 
compiained to, because, as sympathy 
is One ot the chief sources of happt- 
ness in society, they are by this mode 
of conduct deprived of this coimfort, 
and also deprive ihe complamers of 
their sympathy ; whereas, 't toey would 
first enter te my misfortuse, and 
then tell their own, 1 could not in 
any decency refuse doing them the 
saine favour, and my gratitude would 
make ine Go Wt most willingly, and 
with a most cordial and consoling 
grace, virh would be rememvered 
to me agai, and thus a reciprocae 
tion of Kiodoess would flow on most 
sweety and naturally. 

Many peopie who do not sympa- 
thize with me to this misery, might 
say that many o'4 pople would weary 
their nelyhvours with tales of their 
Sickness, WU they were atiended to, and 
sympathized with, but they are mis 
taken, as my plan would lessen the 
discourse on sickness very much. In 
the first place there would be a chance 
of my triend forgetting the ailment 


of which my complaint reminded 
him, before the prope me arrived 
for communicating it nil the 


next piace, when we are sure of meet- 
ing sympathy, we are atrayd i will 
*Mount to pain in the mind of our 
friend, so that we dort dwet! much 
on such discourse for that reason. 
Yours, 
AN OLD VALETUDINARIAN, 
-_- 
To the Proprietors of ihe Bruifust Mugarine. 
leat 
* REMARKS ON M’S ACCOUNT OF COLO- 
NEL JEPHSON’S PROLOGUE. 
GENTLEMEN, 
NHOUGH it) may appear rather 
late, } to advert to any thing in 
teow See 


* Phe picseut Couductorof the Maga- 
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your number for August 1809, yet 


ihe distance from Beltasi to London, 
where, | have the pleasure to assure you 
your useful work is much approved 
atid commended, and my wot having 
had a conventent opportunity of con- 
veying this to you before, wiil, | hope, 
be a suflicieut apology. Pleased as | 
was with Lord Mountjoy or Colonel 
Jephson’s prologue, page 130 vol, in, 
| could wish to be informed, 
how the old irish chieftan disposed of 
his half boots and saffron sleeves, as 
hislegs and arms were bare. Hissleeves, 
indeed, | may presume, were merely 
ornamental, like those of be oa &- great- 
coat in Miss Edgeworth’s delightful 
story of Castle Rackrent, and never 
the worse for wear: but then, how 
were the half boots managed? They 
were not slung over tite shoulders by 
way of oruament too, | should supe 


pose. | am, gentlemen, your sincere 

admirer and well wisier, S.N. 
London, June 5, 1810. 

For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 


APPENDIX, NO. 3, TO THE REPORT OF 
THE COMMILTEE FOR THE IMPROVE: 
MENT OF ROADs, &c. 

Extraci of a Leiter from William Jes. 
sup, esq. Buttery. 

rs Hk principal use that we have 

mide of cylindric wheels has 
been in the carriage of heavy goods 

Or materials on a private road of a 

bout two miles in length, chiefly in 

one horse carts with six inch wheels, 


but ull within tweive months past 
we have used other common 
carriages, aud even now there are 


some of the Jatter sort, as we have 
only increesed the number of those 
with proper wheeis as.the others have 


o-oo ee ee eee 


zine, Wishing to excuse errors, which 
oceurred before it was submitted to bis 
superintendance, as well as those of a 
Jater date, begs leave to suggest to §, 
N. that a passage similar to that to 
which he objects, oceurs in the works 
of a celebrated English poet. 

** A painted vest prince Vortigern had on, 

Which from a naked Pict his grandsire won.” 

It will be time enough therefore for the 
authgr 0} the prologue to account fot 
the management of O’Neil’s boots, when 
S.N. can show how the naked Pict wore 
his vest. 
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been worn out. The quantity of car 
riage On this road amounts at an 
average to about 25 tons per cay. 
The road is flat, avdthe material used 
in repairing it Hot very hard; 
but the benefits which we have de- 
rived from the use of those Carriages 
are, that the cost of repairs is not 
more than one-fourth of what it was 
before we made use of them, and in 
lieu of a bad road we have now 
avery good one, | hardly need to say 
that the saving inthe labour of horses 
has been, of course, very considerable, 

We have one waggon with cylindric 
mine-inch wheels, which we use on 
the public roads, and with all the dis- 
advantage that must be suffered by 
travelling on a road where no other 
carriage of the same sort is used, we 
find no difficulty in drawing from 
hence to the town of Derby (a distance 
of eleven or twelve miles) seven tons 
of iron with six horses (exciusive of 
the weight of the carriage) while the 
common carrier, at the same season 
of the year, has used nine horses to 
draw something less than five tons. 

Sir John Sinclair, Bart. 

Mr. Jessop’s parole evidence on the 
sulject of Cylindrical Wheels 

Do you think cylindrica: wheels 
would answer equaily well where the 
roads are rounded? bhey would 
answer as well, excepting that as the 
weight would be thrown more upon 
one wheel than another, they would 
be moe liable to accident and to 
breaking the wheels, if (hey were not 
in a good state of repair; but in all 
cases, wheiler of round or flat roads, 
they would answer much better (han 
conical wheels, . 

How would they do where the roads 
are roush? Notso well as where the 
roads aie smooths but much’ better 
than the conical wheels. 

Would there be avy utility in giv. 
ing a small degre of iaterai vonvenity 
to the periphery of the wheel? All 
the roads I lave seen, t ough convex, 
are made so little so, within the breadth 
ofa carriage, that I think there would 
be hardly any advantage worth con- 
sideration in making them otherwise 
than flat; and the making the peri- 
phery of the wheel at ail convex, 
could only be adviseable in the case 


. 
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of roads being made convex in an 
exireme degree, and the wheel being 
of an extraordinary breadth. 

Would not the convexity of the 
wheel render the bearing narrower 
than if the wheel was flat, whether 
the road was flat or convex? It 
would make the bearing iess on the 
convex road than on the flat road. 

lf cylindrical wheels were universal 
in this country, and even enjorced in 
the present state of our roads, what, 
in your opinion, would be the sav- 
ing in the number of. horses? f 
think that it would be a saving of at least 
one in four, and would be a saving 
of iron in the tire of wheels at Jeast 
one-haif, and inthe wear and tear of 
carriages neatly about in the same 
proportion; aid the saving also in 
the repair of roads would be = from 
sixty to seventy per cent or more. 

Do you think that the advantages 
to be derived from cylindrical wheels 
will be found in the use of those of 
sixteen inches wide, equally with those 
of smatler breadths, as applied to the 
convex form of roads? | think, as 
applied to the present form of con- 
vex roads, it would not be desirable 
to have the broadest wheels of more 
than twelve inches, in reference to 
the general principle. Sixteen-inch 
wheels, upon flat roads, might in 
some cases be better than twelve 
inches; but considering the increased 
expence of making them, and the 
increased weight of very broad wheels, 
1 think twelve-inch wheels* would be 
found = preferable in all cases to 
wicer ones. liu the present state of 
the roads it is found adviseable to 
niake wheels comparatively high, be- 
cause they more easily get over the 
costacles that are found in the roads, 
anu because from the less number of 
revolutions, there is proportionably 
less friction upon the axis; but when- 
ever, by tne use of cylindrical wheels, 
the roads may become smooth, it will 
be found adviseable to use lower 
wheels, because they will be less ex- 
pensive in inaking, and more will be 
saved by the saving of the weight 


than will be lost by the increased 
iriction of the axis. 
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114 Tiints to a Poetical Friend. 


For the Belfust Monthly Magazine. 


HINTS TO A POF TICAL FRIEND, 

OWPER should not be your 
C model for the structure of blank 
verse. Milton (Paradise Lost especi- 
ally) far transcends him and all the 
yoetical world in the admirable  build- 
mg of the lofty line,” t.oroughly to 
understand the subject, you should 
carefully study Sheridan's art of read- 
ing poctry, in this he deveiopes the 
nature and the properties of Rythm, 
the power of the pause of suspensio., 
on which the beauty of blank verse 
so greatly depends, and all the other 
important and minute circumstances 
that inthuence its construction ; he takes 
Miton as his great exanple and his 
theme, and trom his immortal original, 
deduces a system of harmonious vatie- 
ty in blank verse, which must essen- 
tialiy assist a poet in the technical 
department of composition, Akenside 
ranks next to Milton in these grand 
requisites. Cowper seemed to disdain 
these artifices, and the consequence 
is, that in some passages he ts dis- 
tressingly and unnecessarily rugged— 
to his elision also L have an insuper- 
able objection, but his sentiment is 
invaluable, his morality pure and im- 
pressive, and a vein of religion per- 
vades the work, which, like the gold 
in Lapis Lazyh, imparts richness with- 
out Leaviness, and seems not super- 
induced by art, but to have entered 
into the original frame and compo- 
sition of the subject. 


b= 4 

CHARTER OF CARRICKFERGUS. 

Continued from p. 427, No. XNUT. 
ND furthermore we have grant- 
ed, and by these presents for 
us, our heirs, and successors, do grant 
unto the said mayors, sheriffs, bur- 
gesses, and commonalty of the a'ore- 
said town, and to their sucvessers, 
that they, or the greater part of them, 
whereot we will, that the mayor of 
the suid town for the time being, 
shall be one at their wil: and pleasure, 
without our license, or the heense of 
our heirs, or successors, shall be able, 
and of pewer trom time to tine, ay 
otten as it shall seem expedient un- 
to tnem, according unto their own 
discretion to elect and admit others 
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whatsoever, either one or more to be 
free burgesses of the same town, 
And that all and every such free 
burgesses of the aforesaid town, which 
either now are, or hereafter shall be 
elected, or admitted as aforesaid, may 
be able, and of power tu enjoy, and 
use all their free commerce, func. 
lions, mysteries, crafts, trades and 
traflics, and all and every other liber. 
ties, and free customs pertaining of 
belonging to the free burgesses of the 
same town, according to the laws, 
customs, liberties, and ordinances of 
the said town, we will notwithstand. 
ing, and by these presents, for us, 
our heirs, and successors, do grant 
unto thesaid mayor, sheriffs, burgesses, 
and commonality of the aforesaid town, 
and to their successors, that they, or 
the greater part of them, whereof we 
will that the mayor of the said town 
(for the time being shall be one) may 
be able, and of power, at their will 
and pleasure, from time to time, as 
often as it shall seem expedient, that 
it any one or more whatsoever of 
the tree burgesses, or inhabitants of 
the said town, do not carry and be- 
have themselves as doth, and shall 
become a free burgess of the town, 
cr do refuse to take the oath com- 
monly called the oath of supremacy, 
specifed and set down in a statute in 
parliament, held in this kingdom, in 
the second year of the reign of our 
Jate dear sister lady Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, France and lreland, queen, then 
to depose and put from the said li- 
berties, and from their free com- 
mercement within the said town, and 
the franchises of the same, as also 
from the exercise and benefit of 
any, their functions, mysteries, or 
other crafts within the said town, and the 
franchises of the same, and from the 
use and benefit of the liberties and 
free customs of the said town, as 
long as it shali seem expedient to the 
said mayer, sheriffs, burgesses and 
commoualty, or to the greater part 
ot them, of whom we will that the 
mayor of the said town for the time 
being shall be one. : 

And further we will, and by 
these presents for us, our heirs and 
successors, we do grant unto the said 
inayor, sherilis, burgesses and com: 
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monalty of the aforesaid town of 
Knocktergus, that they, or the greater 


art of them, of whom we will that 
the said mayor of the same town 
for the time being, shall be one, and 
shall from time to time, and at ail 
times for ever hereafter yearly, have 

wer on every Monday next after 
the feast of the nativity of St. John 
the Baptist, to elect, and to name, 
and that they may be able and of 
power to elect and nominate one 
alderman of the said town, which 
shall be mayor of the said town one 
whole year, from the first day of St. 
Michael the Archangel, next follow 
ing. And that every such person 
from time to time as aforesaid elect- 
ed, and nominated in the mayoralty 
ef the said town, before he be ad- 
mitted to exercise said office, shall 
take and swear as well the oath here- 
tofore used there to the mayor of 
the said town, as also the oath com- 
monly called the oath of sipremacy, 
heretotore specified, upon the feast of 
St. Michael, the Archangel, next fol- 
lowing such nomination or election 
in our said castle of Carrickfergus, 
inour county of Antrim, before the 
constable, or in his absence, before 
the deputy constable of the said 
castle, ior the time being, and in the 
resence of the last mayor, going 
fore of the said town, if he be 
then living, and in full aad _ perfect 
health, and not removed from the 
office of mayoralty aforesaid, and if 
the last predecessur mayor of the said 
town, shall by that time bappen to 
die, or to be removed from his a- 
foresaid office, at the time of the 
administration of the sail oath, we 
will, that then, and so often that the 
said oath shall be administered in 
our said castle, by the constable or 
deputy constable of the said castle 
of Knockfergus aforesaid, in presence 
of such of the aldermen and burgesses 
of the same town, as shall be then 
present, aud not otherwise. And that 
every such person so elected and 
hominated in the mayoralty of the 
suid town, after that he had taken 
and sworn the aforesaid oath, in the 
manner and form aforesaid, may be 
able, and of power to execute the 
said office of upayoralty of the said 
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town, for one whole year from that 
time next following, and from thence 
until some one of the aldermen of 
the said town from the time being, 
shall be elected, perlected and sworn 
to the office of mayoralty of the 
same town according to the orders 
and customs in these presents, ex- 
pressed and declared. And further 
more for us, our heirs and successors, 
we do give and grant unto our con- 
stable, of our said castle of Knock- 
fergus, for the time being, and to all 
other and singular the constables of 
the said castle, which froin hencetorth 
shall be ever hereafter, and to every 
of them, and in the absence of him, 
them, or any of them, to the de. 
nuty constable of the said castle of 
pally sane for the time being for 
ever, the tull power and authorit 

of administering the said oath of the 


-mayor of Knockfergus aloresaid, here- 


tofore used, as also the aforesaid oath 
called the oath of supremacy, before 
specified unto the said mayor of the 
suid town of Knockfergus aforesaid, 
that now is, and also to all and singu- 
lar other petsons whatsoever, who 
hereaiter trom tine to time for ever 
shall be elected and named to the . 
otiice of the said mayor, of the said 
town of Knockfergus, and to every 
of them in as ample manuer and form 
to all intents and purposes, as if 
particulars and special commissioners 
under the great seal of Ireland, to 
them, and every of them respectively 
in that behalf, from time to time had 
been granted, any statute, act, or 
oruinauce to the contrary thereof, 
notwithstanding. 

And further we will, for us, our 
heirs, and successors, grant to the a- 
foresaid mayor, sheriffs, burgesses 
and cominonalty of the town aforesaid, 
and their successors, that if it shall 
happen that the mayor of the town 
atoresaid, for the time being, or any 
time hereafter during the time that 
he is in his said office, die or be 
removed irom his said office for any 
otver good and sulficieat cause, by 
the aldermen, burgesses, and com- 
ionalty of the town aforesaid, tor 
the time being, or by the greater 
number of them, so that the greater 
number of the aldermen of the said 
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tewn be then present. ‘That then 
and so often as it shall be lawful to 
the atoresaid aldermen, burgesses, and 
commonality of the suid town, and 
their successors for the time being, 
ty asemmble and gather them» elves, or 
the greater part of them, withia ten 
days, next following aller the death 
or removal of such mayor in the 
‘Pholsell or court house of the town 
aturesaid, of In apy other convenient 
place within the town aforesaic, and 
there cloose notiate and perfect 
one other good and ft man out of the 
aidermen of the town aforesaid, to be 
mayor of the said town in the place 
of such mayor so dying, or happen- 
ing to be removed from his said office. 
And, thatevery such person into the 
vilice of mayoraity so chusen and 
pertected after that he hath taken tie 
vaths afuresaid, in manner atoresaid 
have and exercise the said office dur- 
ing the remainder of the said year, 
and untth another alderman of the 
town be elected and sworn to the of- 
fice of the mayor of the said town; 
aud further we will and by these pre- 
sents for us our heirs and successors, 
grant to the aforesaid muyorand sherilfs, 
burgesses and commonality of the said 
town of Kuocktergus aforesaid, and to 
their successors, that it shall be law- 
ful to the mayor, sheriffs and alder- 
men of the said town of Knocklergus 
or the greater part of them (whereof 
the mayor of the town for ine time 
being we will to be one) at any tine 
wr tumes belore the feast of basier 
nert tollowing the date of these pre- 
sents or at aby other time or times 
when it shall seem most expedient to 
them, to assemble themselves tn the 
"}howell and courthouse of the said 
town or inany other coavenient place 
within the said town, and there choose 
and notiate others of the free’ bur- 
pesses or inhabitants of the said town 
to be aldermen of te said towh to 
supply and make up the full number 
of seventeen aldermen of the said (to 
wit) the number of sixteen aldermen 
bestde the mayor of the said town 
aforesaid for the time being, which 
widerman, so chosen and notated and 
every one of tuem shall take their 
corporal gaths iu that case before used 
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before the mayor of the town afore. 
suid, for the time being, to execute 
rightly well and faithfully their office 
of aldermen of the said town, and tha 
they aller such oaths so taken the of 
fice of alderman ot the said town may 
have and exercise during his or thei 
natural lives, unless they or some of 
them or any ove of them for some 
just or suffictent cause shall be remoy. 
ed or put trom their office or of 
fives. 

And if any one or more of the 
ssid aldermen of the aforesaid town 
being elected as aforesaid, shall die 
or be removed, or put trom his 
or their offices, by the mayor of the 
said town for the time being, that 
then the mayor of the same town 
wid the rest of the aldermen of the 
same town for the time being, which 
then shall be gathered and assembled 
in the [holsell or courthouse of the 
same town, or other convenient place, 
which in the same town according to 
their discretions, limited and assigned, 
or the greater part of them so met 
together, and assembled (of whom" 
we will that the mayor of the same 
town for tne time being, shail be “al 
for as often as any such Cases sh 
huppen that they shall be able and 
of power to elect and make one, two 
three or four, or as many as_ shall 
be wanting of the aforesaid number 
of aldermen not exceeding the number 
of sixteen aldermen, besides the mayor 
of the same town ior the time being, 
of the better and more honest bur- 
gesses of the sametown, in the room 
ot any such alderman or aldermen 
then dead or removed from his of 
tieir offices, without our license, of 
the heense of our heirs or successors, 
in that part or behalf, had, or ob 
tained, aud that every such person 
thus elected, and taking the oath © 
execute the office of an alderman a 
the same town, well and truly @ 
is aforesaid, shall and may bave, and 
exercise the othce of an alderman 
of the same towa during his natural 
life, ualess for some good and suf 
hcient cause he be removed or put 
from his said office as aforesaid. . 

Te Le Continued 
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wemotRs OF THE LIFE AND BOTANICAL 

qRAVELS OF ANDRE MICHAUX, BY DE- 

LEUZE- 

Continued from No. XXIV, p. 42. 

N the following autumn Michaux 

formed the design of visiting Spanish 
Hiorida, and, having obtained pass- 
orts trom Senior Lespedez, the Spa- 
nish governor, proceeded to St. Au- 
gustin, where he arrived in February 
1788, with his son, and a negre who 
was particularly attached to him, 
‘The governor, to whom he was an- 
nounced as a botanist travelling for 
instruction in his science, did not 
however give him his permission to 
penetrate into the country without a 
long examination; but a tew days 
after, having learnt that, on the covers 


of letters sentto Michaux from Charles- 


town, he was styled botanist to the 
king of France, he treated him 
with much respect, and offered him 
an escort fer his excursions. 

We may readily suppose that this 
offer made no change in the plans of 
our traveller. He remained at St 
Augustin till the 12th of March, to 
explore the productions of the neigh- 
bourhood, and to acquire information 
respecting the interior of the country, 
which is at present absolutely unin- 
habited, 
repaired to the mouth of the | oma- 
co, where he bought one of the ca. 
noes used in the navigation of those 
rivers. Lhese canoes, formed of the 
hollowed trunk of the Cupressus disti- 
cha, are twenty-two feet in length; 
but they are scarcely three feet round 
the bottom, and only two and a hdlf 
in depth. ‘Two persons cannot sit 
abreast in them, but one seats him- 
self behind the other. Michaux, his 
son, his negro, and their guide, were 
placed in this order in their jong 
vessel, there still remaining a large space 
for the reception of plants. ‘“Phey 
rowed by turns, and, thus mounting 
the river; explored the creeks. Mi- 
chaux keeping his eye upun the shore, 
When he saw an interesting spot, fasten- 
ed his canoe, landed, and made ex- 
Cursions to a considerable distance 
He was in a climate very different 
from those he had traversed the pre- 
Ceding years. Here the orange-tree 
grew with scarcely any care, and 
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Having hired a guide, he’ 


even the sugar-cane had been culti- 
vated some years before. But the 
voyage was not the less painfui; fre- 
quently in the creeks there was not 
sufficient water to float the canoe, 
and they were then obliged to roll it 
along upon the trunks of trees, and 
to carry the baggage with which it 
was laden. He was compelled to live 
ov fish, and the oranges he found in 
the woods, ‘Ihese oranges, though 
not sweet, never incommoded him. 
He afterwards entered the river St. 
Jobn, and in five days arrived in 
Lake St. George, into which there 
tall, another small river, which he 
also ascended, not without being fre- 
quently compelled to roll the boat 
in the manner before described. ‘This 
river, which is very deep, and abound- 
ing with fish, presents a singular 
phenomenon ; its waters havea detes- 
table taste, are of the colour of brim- 
stone, and yet so clear, that the small- 
est branches of trees that have been 
sunk may be seen at the bottom, It 
rises in a lake in which there are 
various jets d’eau of fiflecn or eigh- 
teen inches, On its banks he found 
an Jllictum with a yellow flower, the 
perfume of which was equal to that 
of the Chinese ove, and which may 
be put to the same uses. 

‘This excursion occupied five weeks. 
In his journal he observes, that he 
found it very convenient and agreeable, 
because, not being compelled to re- 
sort to horses, he had no fear of his 
collections going astray. itis trait 
shows that he estimated fatigue as 
nothing. When he took his leave of 
the Spanish governor, he presented 
him with a box of seeds for the gar- 
den of Madrid. He proceeded to Sa- 
vanuah by the lakes, notwithstanding 
the danger of being atiacked by the 
Creek lodians, who were at that time 
at war with the Anglo-Americans. 
From Savannah he returved by 
sea to Charlestown, ‘The Iliicium ar- 
rived in a healthy condition ; and 
this new species, preferable to that 
found near Paicantln, Was svon spread 
round the n¢ighbourhood. Michaux 
supposed, that, if it were cuitivated 
on a large scale in South Capgliva, 
it would amount tone more in Praage 
than eighteem sous per pound, > 
e : 
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Returned to his garden at Charles. 
town, he enriched it with new planta. 
tions, from which he sent large pack 
ages to Franee. He had estabiished 
cornespondence in every place that 
he had visited, sending to the inha- 
bitants European seeds and piants in 
exchange for such of the vegeiable 
productions of the country as he chose; 
which he bad previously pointed out 
to his agents, with directions tor the 
proper season of gathering them. He 
travelled generaliy from the month 
of April to October; ond during bis 
absence two gardners and a negro, 
whom be had instructed in the art, 
cultivated his garden, and carefully 
gathered his tok jn winter be mace 
shorter excursions, to colhect a tew 
young trees, in places which ke had 
Loticed in the summer season. 

Although the temperature of the Ba 
hama islands, and that of the Lu 
cayas, differ too much from that of 
Europe to admit of the naturaliza- 
tion of their productions in France ; 
the desire of giving a compiete blora 
of North Ameria, trom the tropic to 
Hudson’s Bay, induced Michaux to 
visit them. Lie arrived at New Pro- 
vidence on the 26th of February 
178M, where he was weil received by 
the governor of the colony, to whom 
he presented seeds to be sent to dir 
Joseph Banks. In these isles he col- 
lected) 680 treesand shrubs, and pre- 
vailed on the governor to introduce in- 
to them the culture o: (he vine anu date, 
which trom the nature of the soil be 
saw would succeed there, pronnusing 
to seud him some young plants of 
the date: and it wil be readily sup- 
posed thathe kept tis word. lie sent 
also young plants of the same to St. 
Augustin, were there had long been 
a temule date forty feet bigh, which for 
want of a male could not bear truit. 

On his return to Charlestown on 
the nrst of May 1789, Michaux first 
learned the events which then agitated 
France. Henow found great difiiculty 
in receiving the fuuus necessary tu his 
expenses; and supposing thai he should 
soon be recalled, he seized the op- 
portunity to visit the hignest nioun- 
tains of Caroiina. Depart.ng ow the 
30th of May, he proceeded to Mor- 
ganton, a village stusted a hundred 
leagues from the coast, where he 
took a guide, with whoin he plunged 
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into the forests. At several day 
journey from every habitation of man, 
the guide, having ihrown himself upon 
a bear which he had brought to the 
ground, was severely wounded, and 
was in danger of being killed. Mj. 
chaux takes this occasion to observe 
that in these solitudes it ts essential 
to have two guides, there being vari. 
ous accidents by which one may pe. 
rish, and it would be almost a miracle 
foran Luropean to find his way back 
alone. He cannot tollow the bed of 
the torrent, interrupted by prodigious 
fails, the banks of which are preci- 
pices of rocks undermined by the 
waters, which giving way under the 
feet, precipitate the traveller into the 
seam. If he. climb a mountain to 
descry the nature of the country, he 
perceives nothing as far as the sight 
extends but the summits of similar 
mountains, with intervening — plains, 
covered with Rhododendron, Kalmia, 
and Azalea; above which, large trees, 
here and there, rear their lofty heads, 
‘These woods are impcnetrable to an 
European: the Indian alone is able 
to discover tracks; the former hav. 
ing no conception how he is to direct 
his course in these immense wilds, 

This excursion, which Michaux 
made with his son, occupied less time 
than he bad dedicated to it; ter, the 
Indians having at that tune a dispute 
with the inhabitants of Virginia, an 
kuropean i.curred the hagard of being 
massacted. lie theretore returned to 
New York, and tuence to Philadelphia 
and Charlestown, where he arrived 
within ve months and a half from 
tue time of his departure. 

War being declared between France 
and Englaad, his correspondence with 
Europe was interrupted for two yeas, 
which tine he employed in augment- 
ing his nurseries, and im naturalizi 
feveral trees of Asia, the seeds 
which be had procuied from Ameri 
can captains trading to China, with 
a view to accustom the inbavitants 
to the culture of usetul vegetable 
productions. Having got considerable 
quantities of ginseng (Panar quinque 
Jolium) he taught the mbabiants ‘ia 
Wuat manner, and at what season to 
gather this valuable plant, in erderto 
preserve the qualities fur which kt 
so much esteemed in China: at last 
he communicated his various obser 
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vations to a society of agriculturists 
at Charlestown, of which he was ad- 
yuitted a member, 

Mean time his finances diminished, 
and he was apprebensive of being 
obliged to quit America His mind 
had been long occupied with a pro- 
ject of intinite importance to science, 
which was to determine the native 
places of the various trees of North 
America; in what latitude they thrive 
the most; where they begin to laa- 
guish, till at length they disappear en- 
tirely ; and also, at what altitude on 
the mountains they will grow, and 
in what soil they flourish mast. He 
considered the native country of a 
tree to be that where it multiplies 
most and grows to the greatest size. 
‘Thus he concluded that the tulip-tree is 
a native of Kentucky, since it there 
forms vast forests, grows to seven or 
eight feet in diameter, and to one hun- 
dred and twenty feet in height, i 
a rich clayey soil that is never inun- 
dated. Both in more elevated and 
lower situations, where the soil of 
course is of a different nature, these 
ees become more rareand of smaller 
dimensions. 

lt was with a design of thus tracing 
the botanical topography of North 
America that Michaux had visited the 
Floridas; and he now wished to pro- 
ceed northwards as far as bHudson’s 
Bay. ‘To execute this project he made 
use of his last means. He applied 
to merchants who had the utmost 
confidence in his integrity, from 
whom he procured the money neces- 
sary tor his prupose, giving thei bills of 
exchange on persons at Paris, (he mana- 
gers of his patrrmony. [his journey was 
the longest and the most difficult that he 
had yet undertaken, but, it was aiso 
ot a nature to be the most useful, 
Having made a proper disposition tor 
the. due care of his plantations at 
Charlestown, he departed ou the i8th 
of April 1792, passed through New- 
York, and providing for the care ot his 
gardens, proceeded by land to Que. 
bec, where he arrived on the 10th 
of June. 

At Quebec he collected information 
Fespecting the neighbourhood of Hud- 
son's bay, furnished himself with pro- 
Yilous and articles of barter; and 
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ascending the river of St Laurence, 
proceeded to ‘Tadoussac, a miserable 
village, situated at the mouth of the 
river Saugeney, filty leagues from 
Quebec, and a station to which the 
Indians bring their furs. At this place 
he bought two bark canoes, 

The indians make these canoes with 
the bark of a species of birch (Betula 
papyrifera tort. Kew) tor which 
purpose they choose in the spring 
the largest and the firmest of these 
trees, on the trunk of which they 
make two circular incisions at four 
or five feet distance, with a longitu- 
dinal incision on each side; ind at 
the rise of the sap the bark is easily 
detached. ‘lhe ribs are made wita 
thin strips of the white cedar (Cue 
pressus thouyoides) and the pieces of 
bark united by sewing them with an 
aw! and the fibrous roots of the white fir 
(Abies alba) first boiled to take off 
the rind. ‘lhe seams are then covered 
with the resin of the balm of Gilead 
fir (Abies balsamea) ‘These canoes 
weigh about filty pounds: they will 
hold four men and their baggage, and 
last a long time. When the Indians 
intend to proceed to a great distance 
in the chase, they are accompanied 
by their wives, who carry the canoe 
from one torrent to another. 

Michaux took four Indians to ac- 
company him, and embarked upon 
the Cihicoutoume, in order to ascend 
to Lake st. Jobn. ‘This river is ex- 
tremely rapid; in some places broad, 
and iu others very narrow. Prodigious 
rocks impede its course; aud the 
country being excessively mountainous, 
it is often precipitated in immense 
falls. ln such places the canoe is 
carried, and the travellers climb the 
precipices on foot, often being com- 
pelled to go many hundred” toises 
round. . 

At the end of six days naviga‘jon, 
Michaux entered Lake St. Jobo, on 
the banks of whicir he collected a 
great number of plants. Here is the 
last station in those northern countries 
for carrying on the fur trades He 
afterwards proceeded up the river 
named Mistassen (although it does 
not come from the lake of that name) 
where he. saw a waterfall, of which 
all the woudertul reports he bad heard 
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had not given bim any competent 
idea, ‘The river, divided into various 
branches, ts m breadth about two 
hundred toises, and is precipitated from 
a mountain about two hundred and 
fifty toises in height. Lhis mountain 
is in the form ot an amphithestre, 
on the steps of whicn trees are seen 
through the arch of water tormed 
by the fall over their lotty heads. 
‘The torrent rushes down the — steep 
with an awful sound, aud breaking 
into myriads of particles, the vapours 
rise like a cloud, wetting all the 
neighbourhood to a great distance. 
The torrent, repelled im its tall by 
tue opposite banks, forms swells, which 
between two rapid currents covered 
with foam, leave spaces im which 
the water is tranquil and navigable, 
through the windings ot which the In- 
dians dexterously guide their canoes. 
Michaux speaks of their dexterity as 
conceivable, but im our opinion his 
courage is more so: we tremble in 
viewing him penetrate between the 
two arms of the cascade, to gathera 
few plants upon the rocks, or silent 
stand i contemplation of the grandeur 
of the scene. 

Ascending the river, he found a 
cabin, to which be was weil receiv- 
ed, and regaled with the boiled flesh 
of the beaver and preserved cran- 
berries. it is inthis desert country 
that the beavers live in’ society. 
‘Their ingeniously constructed habi- 
tations, by their solidity, render the 
navigation of the river difficult. ‘Lhe 
canoes must often be° unladen, and 
carried over dykes which these ani- 
nals have constructed. As man makes 
war upon them, they are vo longer 
found but in the most northern and 
uninhabited countries. 

After having tiaversed several moun- 
tains, the voids beiween which are 
filled with stagnant waters, Michaux, 
ov the 3d of August, entered asmail 
river which conducts into the Lake 
Mistassen. Ite weather was now ex- 
cessively cold, with a fall of snow ; not- 
Witstanding which he continued bis 
route, aud ov the 4th of Septémber ar 
rived on thelake. Alte: having explored 
the borders, he descended a_ river 
which emples self into Hudson's 
bay. He followed its course during 
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two days, and was at no considerable 77 
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distance from the bay, when the jp. 
dians, deeming it hazardous to ad. 
vance more towards the north in that 
season, insisted positively on returning, 
declaring that, 1! the suow continued 
to fall, tueir retreat would become 
impracticable. 

Michaux ‘ad ascertained the posi- 
tion of the countries, and determined 
which were the points the most ele. 
vated, and what was the communica. 
‘wu between the difierent lakes and 
Hudson's bay. He hadexactly mark. 
ed at what latitude the trees ceased 
to grow. In these Vast solitudes none 
but a dreary vegetation was found, 
consisting of black and stunted pines, 
which bore their cones at four feet 
from the ground, dwarf birch and 
service trees, a creeping juniper, the 
black currant, the Lianaa borealis, 
Ledum, and some species ot Vaccinium; 
all the fine trees which grow in the 
neighbourhood of Quebec had dix 
appeared. 

ihe return was difficult and pain- 
ful, from the swelling of the torrenis, 

‘the Indians, however, descended 
with an inconceivable velocity, suc: 
cesstuily conducting the canoe among 
the rocks; but the mora-ses, «cross 
which It was necessury to carry the 
canoe, were an oostacle to be sur 
mounted only by courage and con- 
stancy. nm these marshes, covered 
wit Sphagnum palusire, among which 
grow Ledum and Faccinium, our 
tiaveller sunk at every step to the 
knee, and was incessantly wet. As 
he was returning, he met two com- 
panies of Indians, whom he attended 
to the chase. 

On the first of October Michaux 
arrived at Ladoussac, where he took 
leave of the Compantons of his journey, 
who had rendered him all the services 
in their power with great zeal, and 
the most scrupulous honesty. 

1 have often heard Michaux say, 
that when the Indians ot Canada are 
hot at war with the American colonies, 
the traveller is sure of meeting with. 
a favourable reception ; he neverthe- 
less shuns them, because he is exposed 
to be despoiled of his provisions when 
he meets them. If they have kiiled 
game, and are at their repast, be 
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may sit down with them, without 
saying & Word, and partake of then 
face ; but if they are themselves press- 
ed with hunger, UWiey will take the 
traveiler’s provisions without scruple, 
til they are sdtistied, leaving him, 
however, what they do not eat. As 
they frequently pass maby cays witn- 
outnourishment, their meals are longer, 
and more abundant thap those of 
Europeans, ‘Ibe Indians of Canada, 
gnd those of the upper Mississippi, 
have a particular attachment to the 
Krench, Whom they recognise at the 
first glance. ; 

From Ladoussac, Michaux returned 
to Philadelphia, where he arrived on 
the &th of December; having been 
avsent from Chariestown for the space 
a! eight months, of which tune he 
had employed three months and eigh- 
teen days in proceeding from Que- 
bec above Lake Mistassen, in the 
fifty-second degree of latitude, and 160 
jeagues distance from every habitation. 

Shortly after his return he presented 
to the Philosophical Society at Phi- 
ladelphia, the plan of an expedition, 
the object of which was to explore 
the vast countries to the west of the 
Mississippi, and to determine exactly 
the position of the ridge of moun- 
tains which runs across New Mexiso 
Hie explained the advantages which 
the United States might acquire from 
such a journey, and his plan was ex- 
ceedingly well received by Mr. Jef- 
lerson. it was on the point of being 
executed ; 5000 piasters (26000 livres) 
were already subscribed, and every 
arrangement was made, when Citizen 
Genest, minister of the French’ Ke. 
public, arriving at Philadelphia, claim- 
td the services of Michaux, ‘and 
coarged him with a negociation with 
an American genera!, an inhabitant of 
Kentucky, whither be was sent with 
the ttle of civil and political agent. 
As France was at that time at war 
With Spain, a design was formed by 
the French government to seize upon 
Louisiana, and Michaux was sent to 
the ‘general, who was to command 
the troops, to concert with him tbe 
means of executing this plan. He 
¥as also commissioned to proceed te 
the borders of the Mississippi, to 
eat with the Indians, and engage 
em lithe interests of France. 

his political employ was by uo 
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means suitable to the peaceable dis- 
position avd pursuits of Michaux ; 
but he could not refuse his country 
the services which she demanded of 
him. He therefore departed on the 
15th of July 1793, passed the Alle- 
gany mountains, and descended the 
Ohio to Louisville. ‘Tbree months 
after, aflairs relative to his mission 
compelled him to return to Philadel- 
phia. ‘Yo take the shortest route, 
which was necessary to his object, 
be was compelled to pass through 
Virginia, from which he was separated 
by vast forests inhabited only by 
savages, who attacked travellers. He 
traversed these deserts in company 
with a carayan of twelve people. 
After five days forced march the troops 
separated ut Holston, and Michaux, 
accompanied by his guides, proceeded 
thence to Philadelphia in twenty four 
days, notwith-tanding the rjgour of 
the season, andthe badness of the roads. 
He arrived at Philadelphia on the 
12th of December 1793, after a 
route of eight hundred leagues. 

fle found M. Genest had been 
replaced by Fauciet, and that the 
question of invading Louisiana was 
no fonger in agitation; he determined 
therefore to return to Charlestown. 

In order to arrive there at the com- 
mencement of the spring, and not 
Jose the seed time, he departed from 
Philadelphia on the 9th of February 
1794. this journey he made by land 
in thirty six days, every where se- 
lecting all such natural productions 
as were remarkable. 

On the 14th ot July following he 
again tock his depurture to visit the 
interior of Norih Carolina, and the 
highest of the Allegany mountains. 

Returning on the second of Oc- 
tober he occupied himself in gather- 
ing the autumnal plants, in cultivating 
hisgarden, aud arranging the coilec- 
tions be proposed to send to Fiance, 

Elis stay at Kentucky had been too 
short to allow him to avail himself 
of its vegetable riches. He regretted 
that be hed not been able to follow 
the banks of the Mississippi, and to 
proceed to the countyy of the Illinois; 
tor a distance of tour hundred leagues 
was nothing tohim. By again pledg- 
ing his property in France, he pro- 
cured the means of making another? 
excursion, which occupied nearly a 
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year, and the fruits of which were 
a great number of prectous plants. 
} shali not attempt to descrive the 
obstacies he bad to surmount, or thead- 
ventures he encountered with the Indians. 
hnough tas ahesdy been said to 
display his intrepidity, and bis zeal 
for the science ys we will only Observe, 
that being periectiy a quamlted with 
the geogrepiy of the Gulerent coun- 
tries, he went from time to tine to 
the buropean establishments, situated 
eo the banks of the rivers, leaving with 
thein packages tobe sent to his planta 
tion; the expense of the carrice of 
which was repaid with an ample profit, 
when no accident prevented their 
arriving in due time. 

At bis return to Clarlestown, on the 
iith of April 1796, he found his nur- 
sery in the most flourishing Conaition. 
His p'antations were extremely grand 
and showy, being composed not outy of 
the finest trees of the couatry, but 
of a beautiful collection of Luropean 
and Asiatic trees, waich he nad un- 
dertaken to paturalize in America, in 
many of which his success Was com- 
plete, such as the tailow tree (Craton 
sebife rum J..) the scented olive (Clea 
JragiansL. ) the silk tree CMlimosa 
Jutibrissin) Sterculia platanvolia L.; 
the Persian pomegranate. fils pian- 
tation now became every Gay inore 
dear to hun; but he had exsausted 
his last resources, and bad no other 
means of livel:hood lett but erther to 
engage himseli in the service of a 
furcign) government, orto se!l a col- 
lection winen ve had destined to a- 
dormnand benent his country. Averse 
to both these alternatives, he resolved 
ty return to france. 

lie sailed from Charlestown on the 
27th ‘Thermicer, in the tourth year 
(i3th August 1796) Lhe voyage was 
bot marked withamy misfortune ull 
Gre [stn Vendemiaire, when, the ves. 


sel being Wn Sigit of the COdst of 


Hiolland, a dreactul storm arose. ‘Lhe 
Sutls Were torn to pieces, the inasts Car- 
Tied away, and the ship was wreched 
on the rocks. Both the crew and 
passengers being worn out With fa- 
tigue, the greater part would have 
perished but for the exertions of the 
Inbabitants of Egmond, asmai village 
ia the neignveurhood, Michaux was 
lashed to one of the yards, abd was 
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insensible when he was carried to the 


village. He did not return to him. 
self wll many hours afterwards, when 
he found himseif, before a fire, with 
strange clothes on, and surrounded b 
about fifty persons. [lis first thoughts 
were to inquire for his collection, 
When he karned that his trunks, 
containing his other eflects, bad been 
carried away by the waves, but that 
the cases which held his collection, 
being at the bottom of the hold, had 
been saved, he was at once easily 
consoled for his misfortune. Although 
his health was by this time in a bad 
state, he was compelled to remain 
six weeks at Egmond, undergoing 
excessive fatiguemght and day. Hy 
piants having been wet by the waves, 
he was obliged to immerse them ia 


fresh water, and then to dry them 


one after another in fresh paper. 
On the Sth Frimaire (25th af 

November) he repaired to Arster. 

dam, where he was expected, and aq 


order was given to the custom house f 


to dispense with the ceremony of in- 
speciing his packages. 


Leaving this 7 


city on the 10th, he arrived at Paris | 


on the 3d Nivose, and on the 4th 


he paid a visit to the professors of © 


the Museum, 

Being here received with the most 
flattering <iistinctions by men of science 
aud learning, by the members of the 
government, and by the National In 
sutute, of which he was an associated 
member, and having the happiness 
again to join his family and _ friends, 
alter an absence of ten years, a cruel 
muistortune stil embittered this ep 
joyment. Of more than sixty thousand 
trees which he had sent to France, 4 
small number only remained ; the fine 
plantations of Rambouillet having been 
laid waste during the ravages of the 
revolution. But calm being restored, 
aud the return of strength gradually 
enabling him to re-commence bs 
labours, he still consoled himself wit 
the hope of repairing his losses. He 
began by placing in order the seed 
collected in his latter journeys, whith 
he divided among M. Cels, M. & 
Monnier, and the Museum. 

He then requested the National Is. 
stilute to make a report respecting 
collections, and Messrs. Lacepede, 
lomieu, Jussiev, and Cels, were chargt 
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with this office: the two first on the 
subjects of zoology and mineralogy, 
and the other two on botany and 
agriculture. kinally he presented to 
the minister a memoir on the state 
in woieh be bad left his American 
nurseries, and solicited the means of 
rendering himself stil more usetul 
tnan he had ever been. During seven 
years be had received no part othis 
«lary; the war baving induced such 
heavy expenses, very small indemnie 
fication was granted to him, and the 
republic held itself treed from the 
engagements of the ancient govern- 
ment, For the first time in his hie, 
Michaux now felt an inquietude res- 
pecting his private circumstances. Re- 
proaching himself with having con- 
sumed the fortune of his son, and 
never having entertained the wish of 
enriching himself, be now limited his 
desires to the recovery of the patri- 
mony he had sacrificed in his public 
undertakings. Failing in these hopes, 
having in vata solicited a commission 
to return to America, and regarding 
it as a sacred duty to commence no 
new enterprise at hisown expense, he 
was Consumed by the most devouring 
chagrin; yet from the uncommon 
strength of his mind he did not per- 
mit himself to be eutirely cast down, 
but gave himself up wholly to new 
labours; arranging the observations he 
had collected, preparing his history 
of oaks, and collecting the materials 
of a North American Flora, be lived 
inthe mean time in Paris with the 
same simplicity as if he had stili been 
ainong the ludians. 

Attois time, M. le Monnier being 
attached with a malady which soon 
snatched him away from _ his, friends 
and the sciences, Michaux quitted ail 
his pursuits, to pass with him every 
moment that he thought could be use- 
tul to him; and after the death of 
this respectable friend. and protector, 
he went to reside at his house, to 
assume the care of his gardens, and 
to render to his widow every possible 
service: and in these inestimable du- 
ties of ‘gratitude and friendship he 
gradualiy lost the remembrance of 
his Own particular misfortunes. 

His history of oaks was now print- 
ed, but the engravings were pot 
Haished, when it was proposed to 
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Michaux to accompany Captain Bau- 
din in an expedition to New tlolland. 
He would have preterred returning 
to America; but inpossibie as it was 
to undertake the voyage at his own 
expense, he consented to the proposal 
on this Condition— hat if, when he 
arrived at the Isie of krance, be 
should find that he 1 employ 


causa 
his time in a_uselul he 


nanner, 
should not be compelled to praceed 
further. Ihe departed with captain 
Baudin on the 27th Vendemiaire, and 
arrived at the Isie ot Trance on the 
25th Vent st’. 

During the voyage, his companions 
strongly attached themselves to ima 5 
his age and character procuring hin 
ascendancy over the other 
naturausis: and their zeal was excited 
by each being eager to emulate hin, 
‘Lhe vessel having touched at ‘Tene. 
rifle, he proceeded to botdnize on 
the mountains, returning late every 
ment, and “always liden with seeds 
and plants da the tsle of France he 
was delighted with the luxuriancy ot 
the vegetation; its productions ap- 
pearmg to himto have a more mag- 
nilicent air than either those of Persta 
ov North America, Le frequently 
passed many days in the woods with 
a single negro, baving bo other nourish- 
meat than a littl bread, sleeping 
under the trees, and never returning 
till he had made an abundant harvest. 
ln ail these excursions be carried 
with him seeds ot plants and trees 
that he thought might be naturalized 
in the country, MM. Deschamps, 
lately arrived from the Isle of France, 
has informed me that ia bolanizing 
on the mountains he found a great 
pumber of young oaks ot several inches 
in height, which succeeded perfectly 
well, and which had been sown by 
Michaux. 

One day during his absence, the 
door of his apartment was broken 
open, and a hundred piastres, together 
with a valuable ruby, which lad been 
brought from Persia, carried off 
dreading the loss of jis time in frunt 
less researches, he enirely abstained 
from all pursuit of the robbers, aud 
was never even heard to complain. 

He accepted, withall the trankness 
of iis character, the otters of friend- 
ship made bim by Dr. Stadinan, a 
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learned naturalist, and by M. Martin 
de Montcamp, whose fellow traveller 
he had been in the deserts of Arabia. 
The latter invited him to reside at 
his plantation, and gave him a_ ptece 
of ground, and a negro to assist him. 
In a short time Michaux’s ground 
was planted with the most curious 
productions of the island. It was ne- 
cessary thus to rabe them in a nur- 
sery, tosend them atterwards to the 
Aluseum. 

Six months had now elapsed since 
his landing in the Isle of France, and 
captain Baudin was preparing to sali 
for New dloliand; but Michaux, who 
had made iuquiries respecting Mada- 
gascar, felt an eager desire to visit 
that island. He concluded, that the 
number of botanists belonging to 
Baudin’s expedition being considera- 
ble, Le might make himself more use - 
ful in exploring a country not so tar 
removed trom France, whose produc 
tions are not more known to us than 
those of New Holland. But as he 
conceived that, by communicating tts 
project, some of the persons belonging 
to the expedition migat wish to remain 
withhim, he keptiissecret ull the even- 
lng before the departure ol the vessel, 
although in taking so little time he 
meurret the hazard of losing part of 
hus etlects. 

He took leave of Captain Baudin, pro- 
mesing to forsish him at his return 
with a rich collection. He wrote to 
Varis, to the minister of the titertor, 
to acquaint bum with the motives ot 
hus stay; addressed) to a member ot 
the National  fostitute instructions, 
very minutely detailed, respecting the 
evlture of the colony, and the means 
of rendering it flourishing, and at the 
same time wrote to his brother and 
son, to request the things that were 
becessary to the execution of | his 
proyect. 

M. Bory St. Vincent, with whom 
he had formed a strict friendship du- 
ring the voyage, and who had also 
remained in the Isle of France, de- 
partuig for the isle of Bourbon with a 
design of studying its natural history, 
Michaux requested bim to send him 
ail the seeds and plants he coukl ga- 
ther. MM. Bory faithtully executed tnis 
commission ; and on touching at the 
sie of France, on bis return to Fu- 


| Aug, 


rope, he found the plants which had 
been faised from those be had sey 
tu Michaux, in the finest condition, 

Michaux being at ‘bat time on the 
poiut cf gving to Madagascar, he de. 
veloped to M. Bory tne details of 
his new project. He iad learnt that 
Madagascar 1s inhabited by threere 
ces of men: on the western coast the 
inhabitants aie negroes , on the north 
and east they are Arcbs, who arrived 
there avout 300 years since; and, ip 
the interior, a people considerably 
civilized, living Under a regular go 
vernment, possessing arts, and desi. 
rous of acquittng kiowledge, and hos. 
pitable, althougi diftident of strangers, 
it was among the latter people that 
he wished to establish binself, and was 
persuaded be shoula be well received 
by tuem; he proposed to introduce 
ainong them the culture of Europeay 
vegetables and fruits, and to raise in his 
own nurseries young plants which he 
nieant to send tothe Isle of France, 
where they would) be preserved till 
occasion offered to send them to Paris, 

fiaving established the means of 
correspondence with the Isle of France, 
he departed for Madagascar toward 
the end of  Prainal, and and 
ed on the eastern coast of the island, 
which he explored tor the space of 
twenty leagues, Having found in the 
neighbourhood of ‘lamatada a spot 
favourable for establishing a garden, 
he began to clear it; but the ihabie 
taunts wiiom he employed in this la 
bour proceeding too slowly for his 
ardour, he set them an exaniple, by 
beginning to work at the dawn of 
day, and never quitting his work til 
aiter sunset. 

Lhe suil being prepared, he planted 
it with whatever he could gather 
in his excursions. His friends know: 
ing the danger of the climate, had 
wished to turo him) from this project; 
they had, above all things, recom- 
mended him to avoid too much fatigue, 
and not to dweil in the plains inthe 
etzhbourhood of the sea; but bemg 
persuaced that he had acquired 4 
temperament that could resist any cl 


mate, he would never subject bun" 


scH to any precanuions. 

fits heaith was not affected during 
the first three months; but in the 
commencement of Frimaire, im 
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year eleven, as be was preparing to 
depart for the interior of the island, 
according to his original plan, he 
caught the fever of the country, of 
which he expired on the second at 
* a few days Michaux would have 
arrived in the mountains, where the 
air is salubrious; and as he was yet in 
the vigour of his age, he might for ten 
years or more have been the benetactor 
of the people, among whom he went 
to seek tur vegetable productions pro- 
per to enrich his country. In every 
country which he had visited, he lett 
friends trom whom the news of his 
death will receive the tribute of tears, 
and hisname will be the longer remem- 
bered, because every where he em- 
ployed himself in rendering services, 
the evidence of which will ever exist, 
and be ever renewed. In all the coun- 
tries from Florida to Canada, he had 
introduced new vegetables, plats, and 
trees; and the traveller cannot pene- 
trate into Persia, Africa, or the vast 
continent of North America, without 


“finding some family that will say:— 


“These are trees that we owe to André 
Michaux.’” 

In France, the gardens of the Mu- 
scum, those of M. de Cels, M. le 
Monnier, and several other amateurs, 
possess a nuinber of plants for which 
they are indebted to his labours; but 
what is of infiattely more importance 
is, that he has spread generaily among 
our nurseries a variety of foreign trees, 
which were known indeed, but were 
found only few in number, in the gar- 
dens of the curious. ‘They are at pre- 
seut multiplied to a great extent, and 
in the soilot France, where they may 
succeed inthe open ground, will soon 
lor a great and new object of wealth. 
Of this number isa species of walnut 
(Juglans Pecan Ait.) the wood of 
which is extremely fine for furniture, 
Whilst its nut produces an excelleut 
ol, the deciduous cypress (Cupressus 
disticha L.) which succeeds so. well 
“pon inundated grounds, where other 
teesdo not thrive, and which is em- 
ployed lor Various purposes; a new 
Species Of ‘Tiipelo (Nyssa cauroliniana 
-narck) very excelleat for the naves 
e' wheels; the oak (Quercus dinctoria 
fart.) so much in request for tauning 
“dyeing ; the green oak of Carolina 
POLPASE MAG. NO. AXV. 
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(Quercus virens Ait.) which grows 
rapidly on the sandy shores exposed 
to the stormy wiads fiom the ovean, 
where searcely any other tree can 
exist, and whose wood is excellent 
for the building of ships; the wax-tree 
of Pennsylvania, that might be used 
to clothe the marshy lands in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bourde aux ; ash, mapies, 
tulip trées, &c. which wm ceitain grounds 
are preterable to our native trees of 
the same kind, both as to their beauty 
and the variofs uses in which they may 
be emp.oved: and al,o various plants, 
the objects of commerce, such as the 
aniseed wee and ‘he julap. ‘Lhe Jast 
of these is found in Carolina; but he 
also reared it in his garden, and his 
son afterwards brought i: to the Mu- 
seum, where it bas been ascertained to 
be the same as that of Vera Cruz, 
which will stand the winters of the 
southern departments of France. 

A constitution naturally robust, a 
state of healih which had never been 
enfeebled, and the habit of relying on 
himself for the supply of all bis wants, 
gave Michaux a great confidence in 
his own powers. At fifty-two years of 
age he was even unconscious that his 
piysical strength must have been die 
minished. Stil occupied with the de- 
sign of his vovage to America, he had 
arranged the plan in ail its details, 
the execution of vhich would have 
required ten years more of labour and 
fatipue. it was net uli be should have 
explored all the countries, situaced to 
the west of the Apalaciian mountains, 
from Mexico to the country of the 
Ksquimaux, and should have establish- 
ed communications between the United 
States and the various tribes dispersed 
in those immense regions as well as 
between America and Europe, that he 
proposed to return to Irance 

It would be difiicuit to find a tra- 
veller who would not be terrified at 
the mention of such ap enterprise; but 
Michaux was accustomed to iive among 
the indians, lie was acquainted with 
tieir various languages, and was known 
in the most remote districts of North 
America. 

His son being employed by the go- 
vernment to send ‘troin Charlestown 
the trees and piaats which remained 
in his nurseries, and afterwards to dis- 
pose of the ground, availed -hinself of 
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some months he had to spare, to visit 
Kentucky and lennassee, Countries of 
which his father bad often spoken to 
bim with enthusiasm. [He penetiated 
UU leagues Into the counties beyond 
the Allegany mountains, and descended 
the Ohio. ‘The habitations ure widely 
scattered ; but as seun as he named 
himself, the savages gave hin the most 
triendly reception, and wou! go to 
seek people who fad known iis father, 
und who, having received from bim 
etther seed or jasteuctions Ww agricul: 
ture, vlessed his memory, and offered 
their prayers tor his return, 

Michaux, though ot a silent turn, 
was of a frank temper, he made fens 
professions of friendsvip , but where he 
could do a service to any one, he re- 
garded no trouble. In his excursiows 
in America having met with several 
Vrenchmen in distress, he opened his 
pure to them, and procured them 
otver assistance. Many prools of this 
were found inthe accounts of his ex- 
penses; but the names of those he 
had assisted were not mentioned. Tis 
extreme simplicity, and the love and 
habit of independence, which had be- 
come familar to him in his wandering 
and solitary lie, gave a singularity to 
hs manners and appearance; but in 
this a desire of making himseif noticed 
had so share. Elis manners were not 
those of any particular country, but 
equ lly sunabie to all: appeanny 
neither Hike a Frenchman, Eaglishivan, 
or Canadian, woerever he went he was 
found more to resemble the natives 
than any other foreigner. 

in conversation he took {little share, 
for ne neither talked of mor lstene 
to any thing that was not usetul. 
When he passed through a town, he 
visited the markets, toinform bimseif 
of the variouys parts whence the pro- 
ductions came. In the fields he in 
terrogated the inhabitants respecting 
the deals of ther mode eo! culiure, 
in fine, to an activity whicy sever 
permitted him = to lose a single mo 
ment, he united a perseverance which 
was never discouraged, 

flis moral qualities were so well 
known, that when he was sent to Ame- 
rica, after bis salary was fixed, he 
received unlimited letters of credit 
cn the towns through which he had to 
pass, to furnish hun with such sums 
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as might be necessary for the colle, 
tion, be thought proper to make, andiy FF 
ihe expenses of his travelling, Hy 
bare receipi wus every where a hj Be 
ot exchange, which the goverume, Be. 
engaged to honour. Micnaux op) | 
made use of this power for toe pte. _ 
cise object to which tt was destine:, 
never appropriating it to pay limse 
any part of the arrears of bis  salan 
Under such circuinstances be cou” 
ieave bis son but a very simali pan 
of bis paternal fortune. But thi 
young man wherits a venerated vame; 
knowledge acquired by bis labour 
and traveis in coupany with his father, Be .° 
wd tue strongest tithe to the counte mi 








hance and protes lion of geverniuent, - 
Michaux ha, kcft tew works, for _ 
being almost iucessantiy employed is ad 
travelling, be had bitte time to arrange He 
bis obseivations; ani he thought ¢ . 
more useful to wtrodace new vege 
table productions into Europe, than w fie P 
describe them. We have, however, ie 
from his pen, first, a [History of North 7 
American Oaks, written in Frenea, we 
aud preceded by an introduction com he 
taining curious remarks on the oa By ,. 
in general, it give the description 7 
and figures of wenty species and sever ‘ 
al varieies, arranged in a methodicd BH ,. 


order, according to the form of the Ry 
leaves end the annual or biennid Re 
fructificution. Nothing that concem i 


the curtuvation of the oak is omitted, ak 
and the various parts of France i son 
Which each species may be advan iy... 
tageous!y noturalized, are carelull 


pomted out ur it. it he 
Secondly, a Memoir on the Date 
with Ouse: vations on the means of i 
proving agricu.ture in the  weptet 
colonies, by itroducing various [et 
trom the old continent. (See the Jou 
nul de Physique, Fioreal, an Q)« 
ihird, aNorth American Flora; 
lished since his departure, trom i 
notes and herbal. i his i bora, wiite 
in Lotin, and enriched with filty a 
engravings, presents ihe characters # 
more than $700 plants, among Wa 
Chere ave about forty new species 
What .enders this work extres 
precious is, the exact indication 
all local circumstances. — Lutorming 
reader at what fatitude, to what degt 
of elevation, and io whai sen bie vr 
plauts are found, he acquaints them of 
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only where they grow naturally, but also 
ian what climate and svil they Day be 
cultivated with SuCCEeds, 

ihe idavinistration of the Museum 
justly appreciating services which Aa- 
dre “Michaux hes rendered to the sct- 
ence of natural distory, and especially 
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to that establishment, has decreed that 
his bust shall be placed on the fugade 
of the temperate green-house, with 
those of Coimmerson, ce Dombry, 
and other travellers, by whom its Col- 
lectious have been euriched. 
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tis ALFRED AND CHARLEMAGNE, while it retains the vigour of youth, 
ne rh: fullowing picture of these two rises by slow gradations. ‘That triad 


> SZ great monarcus, drawn by the 
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ih © be the more interesting on this ac- 
Cit, BD count to the inglish reader. 
_ © In the feudal ages two great men 
td & © adorned the throne, Alfred and Charle- 
ey B nagne. 
yu ihe former of these, the wiser, and 
vege pethaps too the greater Mah, Was 
an WES contented with re-conquering the do- 
‘eve ES minions of his forefathers; for he 
Nort thought the charge of the smallest 
CnC BS aie sufficient to find employment 
CO ES for the greatest genius. He was the 
- OW RES \evislator, and in some sort the crea- 
plow TS tor of his kingdom, Rome, which 
sever BS he had seen in his youth, and where 
odica tie fine arts still exhibited some truces 
Of eS i grandeur, leit in his inmd profound 
entid TG vid useiul remembrances. He knew 
ps As) every thing, that was to be known 
vittec, BS in his age; yet his natural endow- 
Ke HR wens fur exceeded those he had ac- 
alVale TS aired, Superior to all his contempo- 
velull) Berries in the extent of his conceptions, 
Date the did not abolish slavery, he 
'Bepaved tue way for liberty by pro- 
Oe tecting laws. He ordained, that the 
rere accused should be judged by his e- 
> eS Bua, an act of sublime foresigit, 
a: cupable itself of rendering his name 
d)« muortal, here are institutious, the 
AVP Be mportance of which is unperceived 
yea py the vulgar, and which great minis 
Wit Bone can appreciate: they appear to 
hy ave but a Slight, and scarcely per- 
ape tptible infuence, but in the course 
he ‘tine tuey produce the happiest re- 
ne Ms. Plants that attain at their birth 
"tah ‘the beauty of which they are 
iM ceptible, often fade the day they 
an fre called into existence; but the 
py Ws the pride of our forests, that 


nen of Mahy generations pass away, 


by jury, which Alfred adopted, if he 
did not create, gave the English people 
netions of aaiural justice ; habituated 
their minds to the discussion and ex- 
amination of their dearest concerns ; 
and rendered them in the end capable 
of extorting from John that great 
charter, which may be considered as 
the foundation stone of their consti- 
tution, and the certain, though remote 
cause of their insurrections against 
tyranny, of those laws that stamp le. 
gitimacy on their pride, and have pro- 
cured them two centuries of energy 
and giory. 

The career of Charlemagne was 
more brilliant. ‘The extent of his 
conquests, the constant success of lis 
aris, the grandeur of bis projects, 
crown his vawe not only with dazzling 
iLtusions, but with solid lustre. He 
Was preat, when he consulted the 
will of the public in the Champ de 
Mars: but he thought not of creating 
a people, or durst vot make the at- 
tempt. fle readered sacred the feudal 
system by the most imposing actions ; 
and alter his death, the nobles and 
the cleigy, whon his genius ajone 
Cuuld restrain, became the scourges 
of the nation, and the tyrants of his 
weak succtssors. Few men however 
rise corpleteiy above the age in which 
they live: modern history abounds 
With heroes; but it exhibits few of 
those Bold reformers, who bear down 
every obstacle to the happiness of 
mankind, and by the rapidity of their 
progress, aud strength of their genius, 
outstrip the slow aud timid course of 
reason in the mass of the people. 
DEBASING EFFECTS OF THE PRESENT 
S8YSTEM OF GAOLS ON THEIR INMAT&S, 

A number of @opvicis uader sens 
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tence of transportation for Botany Bay, 
in passing through the town of — Lis- 
burn lately, were in a state of com- 
plete intoxication. Such a instance 
of thougutless profligacy, and apparent 
Incorrigtoiulity, demonstrates the ercois 
of | present system of prison dis 
c ple, when so indecent: an exhi- 
biti m publicly through a country 
would ve permitted. it affords no 
salutary warning to deter other of- 
fenders, but exhibits to open wew 
the $ stein of depravity i) gaols. 
Unless the Philadelphia prison, and 
Other similar institutions gave ample 
proots of the possibility of reforming 
some very iidened criminals by a 
system of reywarity, and hard labour, 
with a due wixture of wholesome se- 
ver ty tempered wilh merey, in which 
hope 's el: out as a poweriul stimu- 
lant to reform, and to procure a- 
mendment in the prsovers, we might 
alinost despair of eilecting any radical 
reform, and put up wit. (ue present 
syrsicin, Walch without a just adapta. 
tion of means to ao end, hke abung- 
ling quack, allempis to cure aii dis- 
eases by the one remedy, andawards 
death as tue punishment tor crimes 
of very ditlerent magnitude and de- 
grees of culpavility. For want of 
tunely prevention, and an enlightened 
mode of Correction. 

** Society grown weary ot the load, 
Shakes her incumber’d lap, and casts 

them out” 

But happily, and to the honour of 
human nature, fects which atford the 
stronvest arguments, demonstrate the 
practicabiiity of reforming through the 
means of an effective system = of tin- 
proved discipline in prisons. kh. 
DANGER OF INSPIRING CHILDREN WITH 

NOTIONS OF CRUELTY, AND A FOND- 

NESS FOR MILITARY PURSUITS. 

Volney in bis lectures on history, 
relates that im the vear 1795, in cros- 
sing France fr m Nice to Paris, he 
had trequestly observed the children 
hang-ng «ats on lamp posts, and guii- 
lotuieg poultry in imitation of the 
revolutionary tribunais. He justly re- 
marks, “it the present generation, 
educated in gente moucers, and which 
in infancy knew no other tovs than 
dois and p ‘ castles, bas in so 
shoita tme tanec. 4 directtos to san- 
gula.ty manners, what may be expect- 


ed from that, which is rising Up ia 
the midst of rapine, and carnage, agg 
which makes horrors the sports 
youta.” We appear in these countrig 
to de rapidiy foilowing tie example 
of France iu assuming a tone of m 
litary manners, Lrams and swords 
have become the play-things of ii. 
dren, and m some sciioo!s military 
exercise forms a regular part of the 
employment of play hours. Lhe re. 
turn of kurope to the ferocious may. 
ners of the Cimbri and | eutones 
greatly to be dreaded. At least the 
minds of youth should be guarded 
against the infection. Alexander 
said to have become a_ warrior by 
reading Homer's Lliad, and aciniring | 
the character of Aches. ‘the his 
tory of Alexander, written by Quin- 
tius Curtius was a principal cause of 
contributing to the military mania of 
Charles Xil. aud the wars, which is 
consequence so long desclated Europe, 
lt would be of siznal service to @ 
stil into youth a disrelish of military 
heroisin 

‘““Fiom Macedonia’s madman to the 

Swede.’’ 
of the latter Johnson remarks, 


*‘ He left the name, at which the worll 
grew pale 

To point a moral, or adorn atale.”’ K, 

THE CRUELTY OF TWE MISREPRESENT ATION 

OF BIGOTRY INCONSISTENT WITH TRU 

RELIGION, 

As Boerhaave, then a young ma, 
was travelling in a trackschute = 
Holland, a conversation arose on {it 
doctrines of Spinosa. Boerhaave 
leutiy attended to the discourse, ti 
one of the company desirous to man: 
fest his zeal, instead of confuting te 
positions of Spinosa, by argument, 
gave way to contumelious language, 
and virulent invective. Boerhaave 
so litle pleased with this maune, 
that he quietly asked bim, ‘ whethe 
he had ever read the author, agains 
whom hedeclaimed?” ‘The orator 0 
being able to answer, was checks 
aad confounded. In a few days alle 
wards it was reported at Leyden the 
Boerhaave had revolted to Spies 
and was ao Atherst, and the report 
was generally credited, notwithsta 
ing he had ‘previously written ago 
that doctrine. ‘Thus the malice 
sume, and the indiscreet zeal of other 
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Up ia often barry them to misrepresent — tlamesthem to the greatest excess. Such 
ad those Who think differenty from a course may be generally expected, 
is then. inmo Cases 's flery zeatimere so tong as religion is placed mm be- 
Atri disy syed than on the sunyect of re Hef, and external observances, and 
itnpie ligivn, and the prince which ought not in the due regulation of the beart 
1 ini: to moderate hua passions, by its and temper. K. 
Words misapplicaliou not unirequently in- 
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arded " THE FUNERAL OF ISABELLA. 

' hy 2 Ry a young Ludy. 

viring 4 WHILE sad and solemn sorrow breathes 
» his ae sround, 


Wile bath’d in tears her sad compa- 
nions mourn, 


' 
a th: 





se of 


agi «= Mark, as she slowly treads the sainted 
ch is Be ground, 
a A mother’s give) ’er [sabella’s urn. 
rope. a 
» i oe “ Too late Tcume,’’ the hapless mourner 
litary Ae Cries, 
fe MAnoties bea recew’'d her last dear 
> the -sizh lv 
What checks each plain’, each murmur 
as they prise  — 
7 An aazel’s vore-. winch breathes this 
soft reply. 
K. oe “ The host of heaven approve with foud 
Tio! ox le izht, 
men Wheu virtaogs age th’ immortal crown 
receives, 
mar, Bat Oh! with dearer joy they bless the 


» In sight 
Wheu yovth resigned each earthly plea- 
sure leaves, 


When youth, when health, when new 
noni: Be balf- tasted joys, 


the Hope’s spirit gay, and beauty’s open- 
nen, ing bloom, 

age, Are offer ali, a willing sacrifice 

e wai To him who calls them to au early tomb, 
une, How small the change thus cropt a beau- 
ether teous flower, 

ains To mould it 10 ethereal texture bright ! 
root Think ee this moment, touch’d by 
cke heavenly power, 

fer ie She moves a seraph in the realms of 
that light. 

mot Samgeter grace her features soft assume, 
“pe v her fair form resplendeat wings are 
ane given, 

gins Divines ries all her looks illume, 

» a Aud she who charmed gn earth now 
pers, siniiesin heayeu ! ”? 


SATURDAY NIGHT. 
HE, tailor plies his needle fast 
Shoe-makers also use their last, 
For all is hurry, all is haste, 
On Saturday night. 
The labourer receives his hire, 
And gratifies his high desire 
Of guzzling beer by alehouse fire 
Ov Saturday night. 
And oh! how grievous and provoking, 
To mend the holes of many a stocking, 
While her tired foot the cradle’s rocking, 
On Saturday night, 


See the young boy impatient itches, 

T’ adorn himself with his new breeches, 

** It wants good sir, but twenty stitches 
Chis Satarday night. 


Young miss has called once, twice or 
thrice, 
She wants her Spanish pumps so nice, 
** They shall be done miss in a trice, 
This Saturday night. 


See posts or hosts where’er he turns 
Distract the tradesman’s mind which barns, 
Aud of his wife she inly mourns 

On Saturday night. 


For she has ladie’s shoes to bind, 
And she has a cross cinld to mind, 
For cares and business are combined, 
On Saturday night. 


Then let us leave this trading world, 
Which in confusion still 1s huri’d, 
Pains and griefs are all unfurld 

On Saturday night. 


The lady combs her auburn hair, 
No toils aud troubles does she share, 
Sut for the mwrrow does prepare 
On Saturday night. 
But ah she fears some other delle, 
Shall all her oraaments excel, 
Aud to her mind such thoughts are hell 
On Saturday night, 
The servant maid whose only dower, 
Is fame of how that ske can scour, 
Lk xerts her skill with all her power 
Qu Saturday night, 
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The merchant now retires from strife, 
Intothe presence of his wife, 
And hopes to enjoy a quiet lite 

On Saturday night. 


But children roar with all ther onyght, 

For this you know \s washing night, 

Aud they must kick and twist and fight 
Ov Saturday night, 


Botsweet is our sleep of a Saturday night, 
W hen all nature so tired is at rest, 
And sweeter the beams of the morning 
hight, 
When cessation from labour’s confest. zs 
ADDRESS TO GLUTTONS. 
Cheer up gluttons, fill your bellies, 
Gormandize whole pounds of ineat, 
Never fiddle o’er your jeities, 
But substantial viands eat. 





Every waistcoat quick unbutton, 
See the enemies advance, 

Charge the turtle, beef and mutton, 
Point the culinary lance. 


Brandish, boys, your knives and forks all, 
As you would in war the spear, 

Bloat your paunches Ike a foot ball, 
Eat and grease from ear to ear. 


Still let us abhor the motto 
“€ Pawa vesco”’—Jamping words ; 
But good roast beef, piping hot oh! 
Spread in plenty v’er your boards, 
See the surloin richly smoaking, 
Mark the gravy bow it springs, 
Malcontents forbear vour croaking, 
Feast like aldermen or kings. 


From the store-house brisk and mellow, 
Quick, the port, and claret bring ; 
Through our spacigus hell we'll bellow, 
** Here’s a bealth to George our king.” 


Whilst we're gorging without measure, 
Hear our greasy chairman cry, 
** Eating is su/?imest pleasure, 
** While we eat,—we'll never die.” 
TO A FRIEND WHO PRESENTED HER WITH 
MOORF’S“4RISH MELODIES ; 
By a young Lady. 


To you who taught my heart to know 
The lyric charms that brightly glow, 
And save mv country's rescued lay 
From dark oblivion’s Gothic sway: 

My grateful thanks in feeble sone, 
Thoagh weak the strain [’d fain protong ; 
How swelied my soul with raptare new, 
As memory then recalled to view 

The Bards that in illustrious line 

Have waken’d Erin's harp divine! 

I saw them rise iv awful state 

Her joys, her woes to celebrate, 

They looked, they moved to fancy’s eye 
In sweetest pomp of Minstrelsy, 

And st those days when erst the bard 


Was honour’s tutor, virtue’s guard; 
When his applause, with rapture fraught, 
Bright virgins, monarchs, heroes sought, 
Yet though his voice no longer calls 
Through Tara’s or Kiukera’s halls, 
Yet, tho’ he cease through Erin’s vales, 
Soft breathing, gently mournful tales, 
His sweet romantic themes to pour, 
Of loves, of glories now no mores 
May not her bards, her ancient pride, 
Now viewless o’er her fate preside ? 
Those souls that music’s springs could 
move, 
Now tuned to harmony above, 
May mark her their peculiar care, 
And build their jovs their sorrows there; 
And as in azure vapours lost 
Sublime they hover o’er her coast, 
May oft avert the threar’ning blow, 
That frowns to lay her beauties iow ; 
Ov when their guardian efforts fail 
Their soft harps resting op the gale 
In strains of more than morta! sound, 
May shed a holy calm around, 
May bid her bleeding surrows cease, 
And soothe her muri’ ing sons to peace, 
Tis then that oft their pitying tear, 
Falls trembling thro’ her humid sphere, 
In pearly drops below is secu, 
And decks her vaies with brighter green, 
Such fancy’s visions, when I view 
The bards that once my country knew; 
And chief of all thy tuneful train, 
O born the prince of song to reign, 
Then Carolan whose mortal sight 
Was but obseured, that stronger light 
Concentcred ia thy glowing soul, 
Mightthence blaze forth without controul, 
Who from thy harp exhaustless drew 
Conceptions ravishing as new. 
‘There as some proud enchanter’s wand 
By turns each spirit can command, 
And raise at every magic sweep, 
Kntranced delight, or anguish deep. 
Tis sweet those native strains to hear, 
But sweeter to the raptured ear, 
When poetry her aid unites, 
And adds to masic’s soft delights , 
W hea Moore his patriot genius burns, 
To pour the verse where feeling turns 
W bose numbers with impassioned course 
To music’s powers an added force 
With sympathy respondent gives, 
Till every note expressive lives. 
W hate’er the theme, or sad or gay, 
He follows the melodious lay, 
And Erin’s harp no more represt, 
Shines forth in modern beavties drest, 
Sweet music, sweeter poetry, 
Twin sisters, ever thus agree, 
United, fairer each appears, 


And each the other’s beauties shares. ' 


Then if a dearer joy be mine, 

Than thus to see your charms combine, 
’Tis that those powers united smile 

"  cele+vate my pative Isle. l 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Episties on Women, exemplifying their 
character and condition, in various 
ages and nations ; with miscellaneous 
poems , by Lucy Aikin. London, 
printed for J. Johnson and Co. St. 
Paul’s church yard, 1810, p.p. 142, 
price 12s. English. 

TEXHE question respecting _ the 
1 equality of the sexes has heen of- 

ten debated, but a great diversity of 

opinion still prevails on this subject. 

Some contend that literary pursuits, 

by cultivatiiig and improving the mind, 

renders a female unfit for the occu- 
pations of domestic life. A little 

knowledge may certainly have a 

dangerous effect, but the more real 

knowledge we possess the more fully 
we feel our deficiency, and how much 
is yet to be learned, 


“A little learning is a dangerous thing ; 
Drink deep, or taste not the Picrian spring : 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers usagain.” 


It is not good policy to wish the 
female sex to remain in ignorance, 
awe always find an ignorant per- 
son the mostuntractable. A judicious 
education and habits of study have a 
tendency to strengthen the faculties 
of the mind, and to promote the ad- 
vancement in the scale of rational 
existence. Miss Aikin in the preface 
very justly remarks: ‘* Nothing could, 
in my opinion, be more foolish than 
the attempt to engage our sex in a 
struggle for stations, that they are 
physically unable properly to fiil, 
for power of which they must al. 
ways want the means to possess them- 
selves. No! iustead of aspiring to be 
inferior men, let us Content ourselves 
with becoming noble women: 
let not sex be carried into every thing. 
Let the impartial voice of ‘history 
testify for us, that, when permitted, 
we have been the worthy associates 
of the best eiforts of the bestof men ; 
let the daily observation of mankind 
bear witness, that no talent, no vir- 
tue is masculine alone; no fault or 
folly exclusively feminine: that there 
8 Ho endowment, no propensity, or 
mental quality of any kind, which 
may not be derived from her father 
to the daughter, to the son from bis 





‘the injunction to conceal 


mother. These positions once es- 
tablished, and carried into their conse- 
quences, will do every thing for 
woman. Perceiving that any shaft 
aimed at her, must strike in its re- 
coil upon some vulnerable part of 
common human nature, the Juvenals 
and Popes of future ages will abstain 
from making her the butt of scorn 
or malice. Feeling with gratitude of 
what her heart and mind are capable, 
the scholars, the sages, and the patriots 
of coming days will treat her as a 
sister and a friend. 

‘The politic father will not then 
leave as a ‘‘legacy” to his daughters 
their wit, 
their learning, and even their good 
sense, in deference to the “natural 
malignity”’ with which most men re- 
gard every woman of a sound under- 
standing and cultivated mind; nor 
will even the reputation of our great 
Milton himself secure him from the 
charge of a blasphemous. presumption 
in making his Eve address to Adam, 
the acknowledgment, ‘God is thy 
head, thou mine ;” andin the asser- 
tion that the first human pair were 
formed, ** He for God only, she for 
God in him.” 


“To mark the effect of various 
codes, institutions, and states of mans 
ners, on the virtue and happiness of 
man, and the concomitant and pro- 
portional elevation or depression of 
woman in the scale of existence, is 
the general plan of this work, | 
make no specific claims for my sex. 
Convinced that it is rather to the 
policy, or the generosity, of man, 
than to his justice that we ought to 
appeal, | have simply endeavoured 
to point out, that between the two 
partners of human life, not only the 
strongest family likeness, but the 
most complete identity of interest 
subsists: so that it is in:possible for 
inan to degrade his companion without 
degrading himself, or to elevate her 
without receiving a proportional ac- 
cession of dignity and happiness, 
This is the chief ** moral of my song ;”” 
and on this point all my examples 
are brought to bear. IL regaidit as 
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the great truth to the support of 
which my pen bas devoted itselt,; 
and whoever shall rise from the peru- 
sal of these eprsties deeply impressed 
with its importance, will atlord me tie 
success dearest to my heert, 
tue hope of having served, ia some 
small degree, the best interests of the 
human race.” 

‘The poem begins by describing a 
woman, in whose estimation, from 
want of literary culture, the season 
of youth forms the most delightiul 
art of life; who never thinks of the 
durable advantage oi a cultivated mind, 
and who dreids the approach of age 
whic! must with her be joyless and 
chiears 


* Ising the fate of woman :—Man to man 
Adds oedke, and glory lights his mortal span, 
Creatio#’s lord, he shines from youth to age; 
The blooming warrior or the bearucd sage ; 

But she, frail otf\pring of an April morn, 

Poor helpless passenger from love toscorn, 

While dimpled youth her sprightly cheek adorns 
Bloorns a sweet rose, a rose amid the thorns ; 

A few short hours, with faded charms to earth 
She sinks, and leavesno vestige of her, birth. 
B’en while the youth, in love and rapture warm, 
Sighs as he harigs Upon her beautcous form, 
Careless and cold he views the beauteous mind, 
For virtue, bliss, eternity designed. 

* Banish my fair, he cries,” those studious looks ; 
* Oh! whatshouk) ceanty learn (rom crabbed books; 
* Sweetly to speak amd sweety smile be thine ; 

** Beware, nor change that dimple tua line !” 
Weil pleased she hear, valn Crhumph lights her eyes; 
Well picased, in prattic and in smiles compiics j 
But ¢ycs, alas! grow dim, and roses fade, 

And man condemns the trifler he has made. 

"The giass reversed by magic power of spicen, 

A wrinkied idiot now the fair is seen ; 

"Then with the sex his hcadiong rage must cope, 
And stab with Juvenal or sting with Pope. 

Be mine, while Troth with calm and arciess grace 
Lifts her clear mirror to the female face, 

Wi,h steadier Nand the pencil’s task to guide, 
And wina blush from Man's relenting pride.” 


Adam is introduced asa “ joyless, hope- 
jess, indolent creature,” until he meeis 
kve. ‘This evi nt producesa cnange ia 
both. 


** See where the world’s new master roams alung, 
Vainly intetigent and idly strong ; 
Maik his long, listless step and torpid air, 
His brow of densest gloam and fixed infantile stare, 
Whose sullea lips no mother’s lips have prest, 
Nor drawn, swyet labour! at her kindly breast ; 
No mother’s vice has touched that slumbering ear, 
Nor glistening eye beguiled him ofa tear ; 
Love nursed not hinn with sweet endearing wiles, 
hor woman taught. the sympachy of smiles ; 
Vacapcand sad his rayless glances roll ; 
Nor joy por hope lume fis darkling soul ; 
Ah! capless worki that such 4 wretcli obeys! 
Ah! joyless Adam, though a work he sways. 
But see |-—they meet !—they gaze, the new born 

pair 
Mark ke the wakening youth, the wondering fair: 
>a new world that inoping idiot warms, 
ates his stature, and his mien informs! 

A brighter Crinson tints lis pleWing cleek ; 
is broad cye kindks, and hie glances epoak. 
So roll the cheuds fro.n some vast wmouutali’s head, 
Melt inte mist, and down thewvallies eptead; - 
iis crags and caves the bursting sundeams lizht, 
And Quin aid Dieec Upon his topmagst begat ; 


Broad in foil day he lifts his towering crest, 

And fire celestial sparkles from bis breast. 

Evetoo, how changed ! no more with baby grace 
Phe smile runs dimpling o’er her trackless face, 
As painted meads invite her roving glance, 

Ur birds with liquid thrill ber ear entrance : 

With down casi look she stands, abasht and 
Now pale, now rosv red, her varying cheek ; 
Now first her flutttering boson heaves a sigh, 
how first.a tear, stands trembling in her eye; 
For hark f the youth, as love and nature teach, | 
Breathes his full bosom, and breaks forth in speach ; 
His quivering lips the wingct accents part, 

‘Aud pierce, bow swift! to Eve’s unguarded heart, 
Now rose complete the mighty Maker's. plan, 
And Econ opened inthe heart of man ; 

Kindled by Hope, by gentle love refined, 

Sweet converse cheered him, and a kindred ‘ming; 
Nor deemed that He, beneficent and just, 

In woman’s hand who ledged this sacred trust, 
For man alove her conscious soul informed ; 

For man alone het tenderer bovom warined } 
Denied to her the cup of joy to sip, 

But bade her raise it to his greedy lip, 

Poor instrument of bliss, aod eal of case, 

Korn but toserve, existing but to picase j— 

No ;=—Hand in hand the happy creatures trod, 
Alike the children of no partial God.” 


A skvtoh is then given of savage life, 
and of the oppression and subjectionof 
the female sex by barbarians. In im 
voking her frend, to whom the poem 
8 addressed, to follow her to view the 
savage world, Miss Aikin makes some 
very excefent- remarks. 

**'Flerce on thy view the savage werld shall glat¢ 
And all the ills of wretched woman there; 
Unknown to herfond love's romantic glow, 

The graceful throos of sentimental woe, 

"The play of passionsand the feelings’ strife 
That weave tue web of fine ly-chequered life. 

But chou possest, unspoiled by tyrant art, 

O1 the large empire of a generous heart, 

‘Thou wilt not scorn plain .nature’s rudest strain, 
Nor homely misery claim thy sighs in vain. 

Come then, ty friend; my devious way purse,’ 
Picrce every clime, and search ajlages through, , 
Stretch wive and wider yet thy liberal mind, 
And grasp the sisterhood.of womankind : 

With mingling anger mark, and conscious pride, 
The sex by whom exalted or decried ; 

Crusht by the savage, fettered try tire slave, 
But served, but honoured, by the good and brave. 

Tie admiration of sentimentality, aod 
the sarcasins of those who are atraid of 
the approach to rationality in the fe 
maie sex, have tended to increase the 
frivolity so common among the unit 
structed. Some may think that fe 
maies bave no higher destination ‘to 
atta. [ritlers may please ‘for 
tine by the graces of youth, but when 
aze comes they will regret that the 
time spent in irrational pursuits was 
not employed in acquiring solid im 
proveimenut, ‘These triflers, as well @ 
the mere domestic drudges whose views. 
hever rise to just ideas of iatellectual 
evce.dence, ure well depicted by ti 
writer: 4 

“Ol vapid summary ofa slavish tot ! ‘i 

They sew, they spin, they die and are forgot." | 


Those who cultivate their minds, and 
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jay in a store of useful knowledge, will 
never feel ennui. It is education alone 
which makes the difference’ in in- 
tellectual capacity between the sexes ; 
if women always had the advantages 
of a liberal education, and Were not 
afraid to avow their acquirements lest 
they should be ridiculed by the 
thoughtless, they would be fully equal 
to the other sex in every valuable and 
useful attainment. The difference in 
the manner of educating the sexes, com- 
mnences in infancy, and occasions much 
ofthe diversity of character, exempli- 
fied in their pursuits through life. The 
boy frequently is forced te apply to his 
tasks, and to acquire habits of study, 
while the education of the girl is ne- 
glected either through the ignorance or 
inistaken notions of the parents, [ri 
fling accomplishments are taught, 
at Rebs boarding-schools, or by a 
fashionable governess, and the attention 
of the female is solely turned to seek 
to please at the expense of neglecting 
the most unportant parts of education, 
Education thus mis directed has a ten- 
dency io make women mere pleasing 
toys for the passing hour, and music, 
drawing, and dancing, are made the 
chief objects of study. With boys they 
are only secondary objects, but with 
some women every thing. Heace we 
may see the dilference between the 
sexes thus instructed. Where women 
lave been well educated, they have 
shown no inferiority of intellect, and 
uistances of many women breaking 
tirough all the obstructions to unprove- 
ment, and vindicating the diguily of 
their sex are frequeat. In the eaer- 
getic language of this able vindicator of 
women, 


* Souls have no sex; sublimed by virtue’s lore 
Alike they scorn the earth, and try to soar; 
Buoyant alike on daring wing they rise, 
Asemulation nerves them for the skies.” 


A view is taken of Athens, of ancient 

ome; of tae christian religion, and of 
its abuse in the rise of superstition and 
Monastic institutions; and of the various 
modifications thus imposed on the fe- 
male character ; she then continues: 


* Still as 1 gaze what mingled throngs appear! 
Varying accents rush u my car ! 
Sern, awful, chaste, in savage freedom bred, 
cre, German matrons shout o’er Varus dead! 
There, languid beauties, ’mid a baram’s gloom, 
"jealous bickerings pine away their bioom ; 
» Well dissembling with —— 
e victim-widow laves in Ganges’ tide, 
por the loathed corse, invites the dreaded fame, 
dies in anguish, not to live with shame, 
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Iturn, and meet the animated glance 

Shot by the dames of gay seductive France; 

Then melting. catch the gaze, so fend, so mild, 
Some English mother bends upon her child. 

A thought, a look, a line, the meanest ask, 

‘Toswell my growing tale,and lengthen out my task,” 


A survey ts taken of the ‘Turkish 
haram, the imbecile character of the 
women, and the haugity, yet contempt- 
ible manners of the men; she justly 
remarks, 

** Man, stamp the moral on thy haughty mind, 
Degrade the sex, and thou degrad’st the kind.” 


In speaking of ancient Germany, she 
finel) coutrasts the manners of those 
countries where the women are con- 
sidered as mere slaves, aud the Germans 
who generously treat their wives and 
daughters as their companions and 
friends: 


** Mark the bold contrast ! hail, my friend, with 
The generous sun of German liberty : (me, 
Barbarian ! yes : ‘To spread the winged sail 
Of venturous Commerce to the speeding gale, 

To urge his ploughshare o’er the conquered soil, 
And carn from culture’s hand the meed of toil, 
As yet he knew not ; nurst amid alarms, 
His care was freedom, his :ude trade was arms: 
But this he knew; to woman’s feeling heart 
Its best, its dearest tribute to impart ; 
Not the cheap Falsehoods of a flattering strain, 
Nor idle yauds, vain incense to the vain; 
But such high fellowship, such honoured life 
As throws a glory round the exulting wife, 
Seats her revered, sublime, on Virtue’s throne, 
Judge of his honour, guardian of her own, 

car was to him the birth-right of the free; 
More welcome death than her captivity ! 
And hence his vaiour’s rude but viguvoun stroke 
S.unned Rome, und snapped her vainly fitted yoke.” 


Chivairy is personified; his courage, 
his devotion to the ladies, his romantic 
love, ‘* Love’s gallant martyr, honour’s 
generous child ;” tue lady ts deseribed 
as endowed with all virtues and graces, 
but found to be an unaginary being, 


** But say, this paragon, this matchless fair, | 
Trod she this care-crazed earth ? No—born of air ; 
A flitting dream, a rainbow of the mind,— 

‘The tempting glory leaves my grasp bebind ; 
Formed for no rugged clime, ne barbarous age, 
She biooms in fairy land the grace of Speuicer’s page.” 


Gallantry, tue parasite an. destroyer 
of the female sex, ts then characterized: 


** New to the discipline of good and ill, 
Unformed of inanners, impotent of will, 
What thirst of empire seized the giddy train ! 
Man bowed obsequious, and deferred the rein; 
(So Mars on Venus smiled ia courts apove, 

So crouched in all the loyalty oflove,) 

Ah ! feigned humility to scorn allied, 

‘That stoops to conquer, flatters to deride ! 
Learn, thoughtless woman, learn |iis arts to sean, 
Aud dread that feariul portent—Aneeing man. 
Dead the gay form whom now, her favourite birth, 
Smne smiling mischief thrusts upon the earth 
Veiled in a scented cloud ;—.t incits, and sce 
Come dancing forth the phantom Gallantry. 
His are the lowly bow, the adoring air, 

‘Ihe attentive eye that dwells upon tc fair; 

His the soft tone to grace 4 tender talc, 

And histhe flattering sighs that more prevail; 
His the whole art of love ;—tut all is art, 

For kindly Nature never warmed hty heart ; 

No Lardy knight with wreug-redressing bragd 
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He roams on Honeur’s pilgrimage the !and ; 
Noawful c vowed te Virtue’s aid 

fre flings his buckler o’er the trembiing maid ; 
o high enthusiast to ae love 

He plights pure vows, and registered above ;—— 
Canker of Innocence ! be lives at ease, 

Mis care his wanton sel to picase : 

HMymen’s dear tic, for him a sordw league 

Kolt by antbition, av«rice, or intrigue, 

He scorns, be Ya a and Insulting bears 

‘To othcr shrisies bis incense, anc bis prayers; 
There, skilled in perfidy, he hangs to view 

A hundred rics pawion never knew—— 
Liveries thatlove by 'clez raph convey, 

1.nes traced in blaod, and quaint acrostic ay — 
Poor tritles all »—but tities poor as these 

Cheat the cold heart, the vagrant fancy seize, 
From sober love, from faithful duty wean, 

And sell to fear and sim the fancied Queen.” 


The attention is then turned to 
Switzerland, which is described as stili 
virtuous though oppressed by Fran e; 
and the insportant maxim is inculcated 
that without purée morais there can be 
no true public spirit, or patriotism, in 
the proper sense of the word. 

* Pure was the heart ot Switzerland, when Tell 
Aimed the avenging shaft, and cried “ Rebel |” 
Pure was the self-de voted blood that “ d. 
The mangled breast of her bold Winkelreid ; 

Pure were the mountain-bomes whence foaming out 
‘The patriot-torrent rushed,and gave the rout, 
Where rose the pile ef bones to tell mankind 


** ‘This monument the spoiler left behind.” 
Nor vir My had fled her rock -built bower 
aul’s i 


When ntruding demon drunk with powcr, 
Rurst on *hat paradise: appalled he found 
A Sparian fortitude embattled :oune. 


Rapt by 4 tine despair, the maid, the wife, 
Ciarges by their heroes’ side and fired the strife— 
The strife victorious ;——but — betraved, 
Pell the brave patriot few, no iriend to aid. 

Then spotiers victims of a dom severe, 

They died upen their morcercu country’s bier. 

Died not in vainze—to stainp on that proud name 
The weight of vengeance and the curse of shame. 
Plant thy bright cayles o’er eacl: prostrate realin, 
Auc cious France Pand Lcadlo..g from his helm 
Bach Gozing steersman dash,——but hope not thon, 
Amid tic plundcred baubles of thy brow, 

To twine a wreath frow, Freevom’s ,acred tree ; 

ht blowms with Virtue, but it dies with thee.” 


MW Mentone tue Krench tevelu- 
tion, Miss Askin pays a jest trivute to 
Madame Rolain, Weeose EXCelienl un- 
den.oncding directed to noble pyrposes, 
rende.eu her an ordament to tue female 
sex. Aiter this wong @ight througa cis- 
tant kingdoms, we are brought back to 
Eng). Ni. 

* To hearths domestic and the sheltering bower.” 
where 


* Our timospas mothers, from invading strife, 
Wrapt in a meek monotony of lite, 
humbly content to pace with duicous round ——— 
"Thew litte world, the dear domestk ground. 
Warcs of protecting man. nor darcad tu civim, 
Nor cured co wish, the canyerous mecd of faine, 
Tih, snatched in triamph dom his ancien: ‘smb, 
The lamp of learning '4+zed upon the gloom, 
And wide around to kindling hope revcalcd 
The bloodless cuntest of a nobicr held, 
And courteeus Wisdom to the bashful thren¢ 
Waved his pure hand, a).d becs oncd them alony.” 


We now arrive at the period wien 
feinale education was a litile attended 
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to, and a deserved comprnnett is pai} 
to Sir Thomas More for his care 
instructing his danghters. His daugh 
ter Margaret wrote with elegance, bow 
in Evelish and Latin; in the latter tap 
guage her st) i€ Was So pure that niabiy 
could scarcely believe her compos 
tions were ‘he work of a female. Ath 
bute is pari to the memory of Lady 
Jane Grey, Lady Russell, and Mr. 
Hutchinson, the widow and _ historgs 
of her patriotic and amiable husband, 
Colonel Hutchinson ; she is thus elec 
gently apostrophize d. 

* Bat thou pure partner of man’s noble cause, 
‘Take generous Hutchinson, this heart's applause; 
* twas thine to stem a fouland angry tide, 

A high-seul’d helpmate at the patriot’s si de; 
Then cast sad relict! on an angry shore, 
All wreckt, all lost, the gallant struggle o’er, 
Yet, greatly constant to a husband’s trust, 
‘True to the joyful memory of the just, 
Chive back thy teats, uplut thy mourning head, 
And live the high historian of the dead ; 
Knock at thy children’s beasts, and cry with 
Thus lived our patriot, thus our martyr died }” 
Queen Litzabeth is desctibed ip 
rather too flattering terms. She wasa 
es +. . 
great Queen, bit she was not an amiable 
character. ‘lhe greatness of her mind 
on many occasions, could not exempt 
her from the despicable rivalship of 
beauty and the desire of admiration, 
which she suffered to display them. 
selves on Many occasions, particularly 
in her conduct towards Mary Queen 
of Scots. She was instneere, and vam 
ot her literary talents ; yet there are 
many allowances to be made tor ber 
when we cousider that she was per- 
petua ly assailed by servile homage on 
the throne, and it requires more than 
common strength of mind to remait 
uninjured by the combination of flattery 
and power. ‘The truth, especially dis 
agreeable truth, could seldom reach 
her ears. She had, however, great 
talents ior governing, she possessed 
courage and activity, and she patrom 
ized men of talents, she 
sight 


** Flashed on Spencer’s a 
Lofig meteor-streams and traits of fairy ig 
Twinkied on Shakespear’s lowly lut, and 

A smile of love on Bacen’s boyish head.” 


E-nglistimenare exhorted in the follow 
ing energetic manner to promote 
mental improvement of females, andte 
treat them as triends, not as inieriot . 


** Sons of fair Albion, tender, brave, sineeres 
thisthe strain) an earnest suppiiant hear! 
ec! that when Heaven, evolved its perfect plate 
Crowred with its last, best gefts pe aa 
Iti ccd no creature of ipnoble strain, ~ 
oO * unteachable, Gbtus of brain 5 
(Such had not flied the solitary void, 
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sortl’s new sympathies employed) 
— pap yee of eye, of mein ! 
jotensely amo ; exquisitely keen 
Ty feel, toknow; Be gencrous then, unbind 
your barbarous shackles, loose the female mind, 
aud its new dights ; instrucc its wavering wing, 
Aod guide its cnirst te Wisdom’s purest spring : 
Sincere a8 yenerous, With fraternal heart 
soura the dark satirist’s unmanly part; 
Scora tov the Aatterer’s, inthe ‘neJiur wise, 
Nor feed those follies that yourselves despise. 
Fur you, bright daug)ters ofa land reaowned, 
By genius > by glorious Freeduin crowned; 
Safe ina polisht privacy, Content 
To grace, not shyn, the lot that nature lent, 
Be yuurs the joys of he.ne, affection’s charms, 
And wants clinging wich caressing argas: 
Yours too the boon, of s'aste’s whole garden free, 
To pluck at will her bright Hesperian tree, 
Wocheckt the wreath of each fair muse assume, 
And Stl yoyrlap with amaranthine bloom. 
Pres cager on; Of this great art possest, 
Toscize the good, to fallow still the best ; 
¥ the pale lamp, explore the breathing pages 

vd catch the soul of each immortal age. 

Strikes the pure bard bis old romantic lyre? 


Let ue Belpracbe warin, ict Amoret sweet 
» Does History 


eak ? drink in her loftiesttone, 

Aod be Curnelia’s virtues all your own, 
‘Thus self-cndowed, thus armed for every state, 
kaprove, excel, surmount, subdue your fate! 
So sball at length enlightened mat efface 
That slavish stigma seared on half the race, 

is tude forefathers’ shame ; and pleased confess, 
Ts yours to elevate, tis yours to biess ; 
Your interest one with bis; your ou es the same ; 
pair peace in life, in death undyi ame, 
And bligs inl worlds beyoad the species’ geueral aim. 
* Rise,” shail he cry, ** O Woman, rise ! be free! 
Mylife’s associate, now partake with me: 

Rome thy keen energies, expand tay soyl, 

Audsee, and fecl, and comprehend the whole ; 
My deepest thougiits, intelligent, divide ; 

When ight confirm me, and when erring guide ; 
>t albthy cares, in all my virtues blen 2 

Aol bemy sister, be at length my friend.” 


lhe poems are dedicated to her sister- 
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in-law Mrs. Charles Rochemont Aikin, 
daugiter of the late Gilbert Wake- 
held, that undaunted martyr in the 
cayse of diberty, whose care in the edu- 
Cation of bis daughter is thus elegantl 
and feelingly described, in the conclud- 
ing lines of the poem. 


** Anna, farewell! O spirit richly fraught 
With all that feeds the noble growth of thought ! 

For not the Roman, noc the attic store, 

Or poet’s song, nor reverend sages’ lore, 
‘To thee a Wakefickl’s liberal love denicd, 
His c.fld and friend, his dae and his pride,) 
W nose hfe of female loveliness shall teach 
The tinisht charm that precept fails to reach ;——— 
Born to delight, in-tructed to excel, 
My judge, my sister, take this heart’s farewell !’’ 

We highly recommend this book to 

the perusal ot our readers, confident that 
they cannot read it without having a 
more exalted idea of the female sex, and 
on this account we have made long ex~ 
tracts of the misceilaneous poems, which 
compose the remainder of the volume ; 
‘‘ the Ode to Cambria,” excels in fine 
painting, and the lines ** to the memory 
of the late Rev. Gilvert Wakefield,” in 
true segsibility and feeling, ‘Ihe whole of 
the poems have the characteristic of gen- 
uine poetry, ‘* Phougtts that breathe, 
and words that bury,” and are unlike 
those ephemeral poems winch leave 
little impressiun on (the memory after 
the book is closed. 


— —- 
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Extract of a Letter from Dr. Lewis 
Prank,* First Physician to the 
Bashaw of Jannina, to a gentlemgn 
at Paris. 

Jannina, May 15th, 1806. 

TISHE intepest you have always felt 

inevery thing that concerns Me, 
wads ine to presume, that you will be 


—=T TF - 


*Di, Frank was in Exypt, practising 
% a physician, when the French jo- 
vaded that country. He then entered 
to the Freych service, and returned 
France with the last division of the 
Preuch troops. During his stay at Paris, 
he published in the Moniteur several in- 
teresting pieces respecting Egypt, and 
wrote @ short pamphiet on the trade of tue 
Negroes to Cairo. After having had the 
mptrinteydance of several hespitals ip 








giad to hear some news of me, as well 
as of the country where [ live. A chain 
of circumstances, which it is unneces 

sary to particularize, prevented my 
writing sooner. Though | cannot say 
1 find every thing as | could wish in 
this. couniry, | have every reason to 
be satisfied with the bashaw. He is 
a man of considerable talents, and of 
unparalleled atfability. He has a par- 
ticular predilectjon for the French pa- 
tion; and no man -o highly values the 
great qualities of the hero by whom the 
What was forme:ly Piedmont, be went to 
Jannina, under the character of firgt phy- 
sician to the Bashaw,on the recomme j- 
dation of his relation, the celebrated D. 
Frank, then of Vienna, but now of Wijna, 
whese pupil be had been. 
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vast empire of the French is governed. 
Far trom being obliged to appear at his 
court in the Opental dress, be likes to 
see ine th my reach physician’s aui- 
form, which | wear every day with the 
same freedom, as if | were in France. 
On setting out irom Corfu tor Janvina, 
you may go by the way of Prevesa, 
fand at dalagora, and thence proceed 
to Arta; or cross the arm of the 
sea, aid land at danti Quaranta, As 
the passage across the guif of Sala- 

ora is much longer, L preferred trat 
by St. Quaranta. From Arta, which 
is four leagues from Salagora, the 
distance to Jannina is ten leagues ; 
while frou St. Quaranta it is four 
and tweaty, which requires three days 
journey. What at present bears the 
nane of St. Qua anta consists of two 
houses inhabited by officers of the 
customs, At some distance are seen 
the remaining ruins of the old city 
of that name, but they exhibit nothing 
worthy of notice. Not being able to 
find a sufficient number of horses for 
the conveyance of my family and 
baggage, was obliged to spend the 
night at St. Quaranta. ‘The next day 
] proceeded to Delvins, which is four 
leagues distant. ‘I his city, though it 
cannot be called large, occupies a 
great extent of ground, the hous/s 
standing a hundred, or a hundred and 
fifty paces from one another, On a 
tolerably high bili there is a little 
fort, which might make a. vigorous 
defence on occasion, if it were weil 
provided with guns. 

Tne night tol owing [ slept at De!- 
vinakio, a large village ina pleasant 
situation. I had good reason to thank 
divine Providence for my having ac- 
complished this part of my journey 
without accident; as, if | had not 
had a surefooted horse, [ must have 
been killed a hundred times over;* 
for half the time we traveiied on the 
sides of precipices, filing us with 
horror, and capable of rotimidating 
the most intrepid traveller. 
qapeagnteestss tt SSS 

*fhisball, made by o German, tf am in- 
clined to piace tu the account of the French 
language ; which, much as it bas been 
praised, by those who anderstand it, 
and be those who do noi, for tts pre- 
eision, appears to me to be the native 
lacgmage of bulls, as well as ef Hyper- 
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The third day, after travelling 
twelve leagues more in terrible roads, 
| arrived at Jannina ; mach regretti 
that [ had not gone by the way q 
Prevesa, Salagora, and Arta, partico. 
larly as it is very difficult to get any 
thing to eat in this part of Albania, 

The cits of Jannina doesnot stand 
in a Spacious plain, as many geo 
graphical writers say; but tn a large 
vale, and on the border of a fine 
lake. Part of the city is built on 
the side of a tll. ‘the — principal 
Street, which runs through it from 
one end to the other, is tolerably 
handsome, On a neck of land run 
ning out into the lake, which might 
be called a peninsula, is erected the 
castle, in which the bashaw resides, 
lt is on the highest part of the neck 
of land, and in great measure sur 
rounded by rocky precipices. Before 
the time of the present bashaw it was 
a shapeless mass of old houses, which 
have been pulied down one afteranother, 
to make room for the present buildings, 
It has not the regular appearance ad. 
mired in France, but it is pleasing 
enough to the eye. 


‘The palace of the bashaw, as well a5. 
many Other houses of private _ per- 
sons built ou this peninsula, is sur 
rounded by a strong wall, on which 
cannons are planted. Opposite the 
castle, in the midale of the luke, is 
an island, on which have been buik 
several convents, and a village, the 
inhabitants of which employ them. 
Selves occasionally in cutting wood, 
and at other times in fishing. ‘The 
lake abounds with fish, but four of 
five kinds only are brought to mar 
ket. A great many fine crawfish ares 
caught in it, and frogs of a prodigious 
siz2;, but these the Greeks have in 
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bole. Iu fact I have loug observed, that 
you can scarcely take up a Prench writer 
without stumbling on bulls more or Jest” 
frequently: and this even on scientifig 
subjects, where you would expect to meet 
with the most precise ideas, and consee 
quently language free from this defect, 
I cannot therefore but aserihe it to the 
genius ofthe French pation; that genius 
Which makes a mountain of every molee . 
hill, aod an ocean of a bucket of water 
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such abhorrence, tbat it is difliculs 
to procure them. 

Jaunina is nota very ancient cily, 
but was probably begun in the time 
of the lower empire. One Joanni 
is said to have been the founder, 
and to have begun with fortifying one 
ef the points of the peninsula, 
where traces of the ancient castle 
are still to be. seen, ' 

| must now say something of the 
character of the inhabitants of — this 
country, Jannina is in that part of 
the ancient Epirus, which was called 
the country of the Molossi ; _but the 
modern people have nothing in com- 
mon with the ancient. lbeir cia- 
racter has been modelled in succes- 
sian, by the Romans, the . Spamaras, 
the Normans, and the Turks; and 
which is still worse, by a religion 
mingied with various superstitions, — 
‘The Greeks of this country are igno- 
rant, trifling, fickle, and often treach- 
erous. Men of any. Knowledge or 
probity are scarcely to be met with, 
except in the cities; and these are 
more ioclinedi to trade, than to any 
other occupation. A Greek is natu- 
rally gay, and fond of dancing, feast- 
ing, &c. The women are handsome ; 
and if they enjoyed as much liberty 
as in France, appear Capable of avail- 
ing themselves of it. 

Dr. Lewis Valentin, member of 
the academy, and of the medical 
society at Marseilles, bas proposed a 
plan for a reward to be decreed 
to Dr. Edward Jenner. It is ten 
years, says Dr. V. since Doctor 
Jenner = ascertained, that = vaccin- 
ation is a certain preservative against 
thesmail pox. It ts more tian thirty 
since he first examined into the na- 
ture of cow-pox. It is nine since 
he published his valuable discovery ; 
and seven since his practice was in- 
troduced into France. It is now 
disseminated throughout almost every 
part of the Globe; miilions of in 
dividuals have experienced its bene- 
ficial effects; and every day is mark 
ed by numerous and uniform in- 
stances of its success. ‘Iwo years 
had scarcely elapsed before the Qucs- 
tion appeared to be completely solved, 
and at present there cannot remuin 
8 doubt, but the most loathsome and 
destructive of diseases may be an- 

d by means of vaccination. 
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What thanks do we not owe to 
the author of this new method? all 
nations shower on him their benedic- 
tions. Every country, every town, 
would gladly have it in its power 
to offef him a civic crown ; and every, 
individual, to express bis gratitude f 
What mortal ever rendereda greateg 
benefit to society? No reward, no 
title, is an adequate compensation for 
it. The noble and generous manner, 
in which Jenner promulgated the 
knowledge he had rensine and his 
eagerness to make public the results 
of his experiments, are above all 
praise. As the object was a grand 
revolution in this important branch 
of physic, and the good of his fellow 
creatures, by a practice as simple as 
extraordinary ; he thought notomg of 
the tine, the labour or expense, in- 
curred by a correspondence of im- 
mene extent; provided he could 
but ensure its success. 

The physicians of France were not 
the last, to declare him the beuefac- 
tor of mankind, and thus he has beea 
proclamed by the voice of the pub- 
lic. ‘Lhe central committee of vac- 
cination established at Paris under the 
auspiges of government, to which the 
French are indebted for the first trials 
of the new inoculation, as well as 
for the greater pert of the happy re- 
sults of the zeal of its members, says, 
in the report which it published m 
1803: ‘ Lhe committee cannot con- 
clude this report of its proceedings, 
without paying, in the name of the 
subscribers, a just tribute of grati- 
tude to the illustrious author of the 
discovery, Dr. Jenner, who must 
henceforward be ranked among those 
men, who have done mest honour to 
science, and the greatest service to 
mankind,” 

The reward bestowed .en Jenner, 
by the British Parliament in 1802, 
though accompanied with many heo- 
nourable expressions, was much too 
littie for the incalculable advantages 
arising from his.adiscovery. Vhatthe 
-nglish nation, .in the reign of queea 
Anne, should have loaded the duke 
of Marlborough with houours ; that, 
as a.reward ot his victories, it should 
have given him the estate of Wood- 
stock, proudly built the magnificent 
palace of Blenheim, and erected on 
an eminence in its park, a superb 
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monument, the base of which covered 
with inscriptions, attests his warlike 
exploits, and supports a statue of 
that general; excites in us no as- 
tonishment. But it is the more sur- 
prizing, that such a nation should 
have done nothing more for Jenner, 
since 1402.* We only observe, that 
tm §805 the lord mayor and corpo- 
ration of London, gave him a tes- 
timony of the public gratitude, by 
voting bim the freedom of the city 
in a gold box set with diamonds. 

Many inhabitants of the Kast Indies, 
particularly in Bengal and Madras, 
struck with the smallness of his pare 
liamentary remuneration, have just 
opened a subscription, the produce of 
which is to be oifered to Jenner, 
to whom they were indebted for the 
means of extirpating the most des- 
tructive scourge of that country. 

Jenner is become a man of all na- 
tions. Like Hippocrates he belongs to 
the world at large. His name will 
live eternally to the remotest posterity ; 
but it is the present generation, that 
ought to bestow on him an ample re- 
ward, May it prove a reward wor- 
thy of one of the grandest periods of 
human history! May the French na. 
tion which knows how to value what 
is great, not have to regret the de- 
Jaying ittoo long! 

On these considerations, I would 
propose to ali the societies for im- 
proving the art of healing established 
tie Ter the French empire, first, 
to open with the consent and under 
the patronage of government, a sub- 
scription ip favour of Dr, Jenner. 
Secondly, the committee of the cen- 
tral society of vaccination, and the 
medical societies of the metropolis, 
should, have the exclusive privilege 
of deciding on the nature of the re- 
comppense to be decreed to that great 
man, Thirgly, these societies shall 
appoint some of their members, to 
present a plan for this purpose; and 
to obtain of . his excellency the mi- 
nister of the home department per 
misgion, to invite the medical soci- 
etics In the country to contribute to 
this present by voluntary subscrip- 
end 


* Parliament bas since voted Dr. Jeu- 
ner twenty thousand pounds, in edditiga 
to the thousand lirst voted. 
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tions. Fourthly, every learned society, 
every individual who cultivates tie 
art of healing, every member of a 
committee of vaccination, should be 
at liberty to subscribe. f'ifthly, at 
the time fixed for «| the su 
scription, the committee ‘ormed by 
the societies of Paris ‘it De ap. 
pointed deputies, to procerd to Eng- 
land, as soon as Circunstances and 


‘the goveroment will perm, to pre. 


sent our homage anu our acknowe 
ledgement to Dr Jenner.  Sixtaly, 
the same committee should deter. 
mine the proper place and time for 
erecting a statue to him. 7thly, It 
is to be presumed, that the medical 
societies will be eager to plece the 
bust of Jenner by the side cf that 
of Hippocrates. 
Arabic Maxims. 

As reason distinguishes man from 
brutes, morals, ign the mos! extensive 
sense of the word, jucyudiny the yreater 
and the less, morais and mou. rs, or 
the whoie conduct of Ife, dis‘inguish 
man from man. The Orientais save 
always been eminent for inculcating 
those in apophthegms, as weil as in 
fable: yet chiefly perhaps because | 
they have not trusted them so much 
as other people to oral communica- 
tien, but have committed them to 
written records ; for the ** wisdom of 
nations,” as Richardson happily ex- 
presses it, is to be met within every 
country. A new collection in Arabic, 
with a Latin version, has lately been 
published at Vienna by M. de Dom- 
bay, under the title of £bu Medini 
Mauri Fessani Sententia. ‘Vhe origi 
nal title, translated literally, is: A 
Present to the Man of Sense, and 
Amusement for the Wise; and the 
author, or compiler, was Abou Medin 
ben Hammad Maugrebi, a celebrated 
tag at Fez, who died in 1193, 
‘rom this work, which is in high 
reputation in the empire of Morocco, 
M. de Dombey has selected 341 
sentences, very tew of which were. 
betore known to the European reader: 
and perhaps the following specimen 
of them may not be unacceptable to» 
our readers. 

To turn the head frequently from~ 
side to side is a mark of a frivolous , 
mind and a fickle disposition, / 
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To turn the head frequently from 
one side to the other is a fault. 

‘Two habits mark him who is void 
of sense: he frequently turns his head 
from side to side, and he answers 
precipitutely. 

If you tall into a passion standing, 
sit down: if you fall into a passion 
sitting, lie down. : ] 

Would you succeed in ‘any affair, 
gallop over danger. 

Sin is like fire: take away its fuel, 
it goes out of itself. 

Idly to face an assailant is the 
strongest shield. 

When the mantle of misfortune un- 
folds itself, it is sometimes found to 
have enclosed an unexpected present. 

| am surprised at the conduct of 
the maa, who buys slaves to give 
them their liberty. Why does he 
not rather buy free men by nis benefits ? 
thus he would make them his slaves. 

Prudent Foresight almost triumphs 
over Fate itself. 

He wno fears the day of reckon- 
ing, takes care what he buys. 

He who gives himself up to idle- 
ness, instead of labouring in some 
profitable employment, depends no 
doubt for a tivelihood on some- 
thing else than honest industry. 

To refuse alms with harshness, is 
to degrade yourself beneath the beg- 


gar. 
No place is so capable of con- 
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taining your secret, as your own 
heart: if your own be not large 
enough to hold it, you cannot blame 
another’s for letting it out. 

A firm determination renders the 
heart joyful: the uncertainty of a 
wavering mind produces vexation, 

{ admire the man, who leads the 
life of the poor in this world, and on 
the day of retribution in the next 
finds himself among the rich. 

Honours and high stations are not 
exeinpt from fear. 

‘lo give all we have is the last ef- 
fort of liberality. 

He who can be guilty of a crime 
is deficient in sense. 

Kiss the hand of a treacherous ene- 
my, if you Cannot cut it off. 

Under the guise of a friend, an 
enemy is sometimes found ; and danger 
sometimes meets us on the safest 
road. 

‘lhe worst a generous man can do 
is to withold his benefits; and the 
best you can hope trem a bad man 
is, that he shall do you no barm. 

The man who is poor and wise 
despises the pomp of the fich fool, 

Lhe promises of a generous man 
are ready money and payment be- 
foreband ; those of a mean man are 
put offs and delays. 

Mau by his industry, a the lion 
by his strength, finds subsistence 
wherever he may be. 


mi 
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Patent of Mr. Richard Witty of Kings- 
ton, upon Hull, for rolative Steam 
Engines on «a new principle, simpler, 
cheaper, and less liable to be out of 
repair than those now in use. 

Dated Feb. 1810. 
N Mr. Witty?’s steam engine, cylin- 
ders with pistons moving in a recti- 

wear direction, are made to cause a 

rolative motion, of which they them- 

selves partake, by obtruding weights 
outwards, from the centre of a wheel, 

(serving as a fly or momentum wheel), 

at ls upper part, and again retracting 

them at its lower part, towards the cen- 


tre, which causing always an excess 
of weight at one side of the wheel, must 
give it thereby a rotative motion. 
Different methods are mentioned by 
the patentee of applying the 4bove prin- 
ciple. The first consists in fixing tour 
(or more) working cylinders with 
loaded pistons, in the direction of the 
radii of the wheel, with an equal num- 
ber of short tubes communicating be- 
tween their bottoms and a horizontal 
pipe, at right angles to them, which 
forms an hollow revolving axis, into 
which a fixed axis is fitted, in the 
manner of the cere of a stop cock, so 
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as to be steam tight. In this fixed 
axis are formed two horizontal tubes, 
ene af its upper and anotier at its 
lower part, the frst of which com- 
municates with the boiler, and the 
latter with the condenser: circular 
apertures, are made above and below, 
through the fixed axle from those 
tubes, within the part, where they 
are covered by the revolving hollow 
axle; by which as the machine re- 
wuives, the short tubes trom the bottoms 
ot the cylinders alternately communi- 
cate with the boiler, and the con- 
densers through the passages meution- 
ed: in the first case the loaded pistons 
are driven out from the center by 
the pressure of the steam; in the 
second they are retracted towards the 
center by the condensation. ‘The 
leaded pistons are connected tn pairs 
at the opposite sides of the machine, 
by two strong rods passing outside 
frou Cross pieces fixed to the tops of 
tue loaded pistons. ‘The loaded pis- 
tons fill the entire cavity of the 
cylinders, which are of course open 
at their euler end, ‘The pistons are 
turned ot drawn so as to be truly 
cylindrical, and the stufling is fixed 
to the internal edges of the cylinders, 
by riag plites and screws, instead of 
being fasted to the pistons. A 
weighed cucumference of metal, en- 
closing the cylinders and parts des- 
crived at equal distances in every 
pact trom te fixed axle, forms a 
jiy wheel to equalze the momentum 
wi the revowtlion, and a frame to 
connect the parts firmly together. 

in the setond method, the cylin- 
ders move in and -out from the center 
on tubes proceeding from the hor 
low axle, round which tubes stufling 
boxes are placed at the inner ends 
of the evlinders, to make the joints 
steam ght; from the other enus of 
the cyluders rods proceed, that work 
through the circumference of the fly 
wheel, to which the apparatus is at- 
tached, and confine the cylinders to 
move in tbe radial lines. ‘The cylin- 
cers in this method form the weights 
that turn the machine: the pistons 
wie attached to the end of the tubes 
eu which the cylinders move; and 
tue Communications between the boiler 
and condenser, and the cylinders, ure 
made through these tubes, and through 
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the hollow rotative and fixed axle, 

ln the third method a cylinder 
passes entirely along the diameter of 
the wheel, and two weighed packed 
pistons connected by a rod move ig 
i at opposite extremities; on the 
middie of the outside of the cylinder 
are cast axles, on which it turns: 
on the side of the cylinder pipes 
pass from its extremities to the center, 
where they communicate with 
forated rotative and fixed axles, serv 
ing as cucular valves, or stop-cocks, 
m the manner before described, to, 
lead allernateiy to the boiler and coum 
denser, ‘Lhe ends of the cylinder are 
closed by plates screwed to flanches, 
aid the steam acts alone On the outer 
extremities of the pistons between 
tiem and those plates. Where two of 
these cylinders cross at right angles, the 
piston rod of oneis spiit, or double, 
to let that ofthe other pass. 

In the fourth method the cylinders 
at opposite sides of the whieel are 
managed so as to have the steam to 
act on both sides of the piston; and 
piston rods passing outward — from 
them through stuffing boxes protrude 
weights attached to their ends, and 
again retract them alternately. ‘The 
pipes are so placed that the steam 
enters the outer end of one cylinder, 
and the inner end of that opposite to 
it at the same time, and the piston 
rods are connected by cross pieces 
and external rods in the same mannet 
as those of the first method, and 
the hollow rotative and fixed axles 
form communications between the boiler 
and condenser and the cylinders ia 
the same mode successively. 

For large engines of this descrip 
tion a diilerent sort of perforated ax 
les are used from those described j= 
in this latter kind, the axle has # 
inany tubular perforations in it long 
tudinally as there are cylinders, euch 
of which. tubes communicates with 
its respective cylinder, by a pipe at 
right angles fromm one of its 
while the other end opens inty 4 
circular aperture at the side of 
axie; a fixed cylindrical ring emoracy 
the axie where these apertures tet 
munate, from which pipes passin = 
p sie directions to the boiler and 
condenser. ‘lhe perforated axle is 
ground: into this hollow ring 3¢ © 
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to be steam tight, in the same man- 
ner that stop cocks are made staunch. 

{he steam engines are made to 
turn either Way, ace ording to the side 
of the vertical line at worch the aper- 
ture of the tubular valve, or cock, 
which communicates with the boiler, 
is placed ; and Mr. W itty has con- 
irived a method of changing the po- 
ction of this aperture at pleasure, 
by a siiding, or shitting piece in the 
steam pipe; by which means the 
engine becomes fitted for drawing up 
couls from pits, and for similar oper- 
ations, which require the wheel to 
move boih ways. 

The boilers, condensers, and air 
pumps, are the saine for these engines as 
jor those in Common use , and puinps, 
or other. aliernating apparatus, are 
moved by cranks applied to the axle 
of the engine. 


eninge 
Ohservations...Mr. Witty’s rotative 
engine has the advantage of all others 
of this nature, yet brought forward, 
in the facility of packing the pistons, 
wd in the duration of the packing ; 
tne patentee observes on this bead 
wih much truth, *‘ that he has found, 
and doubts not that others have also 
proved that pistons move with much 
greater facility, and much tighter, on 
a straight line in a cylinder, than in 
any other direction: consequentiy 
lighter packing makes them steam 
tight; the operation of re-packing 
and screwing it down is easier to 
perform, and they are less lable to 
yet out of order than revolving pis- 
Luus. 

ln these engines, beams are entirely 
superseded, aud the substitute for valves 
is simpler than most others in use, 
except Mr. Dixon’s sliding vaive, 
belig analogous to the cock with four 
Ways, used jv some of Mr. Trevithick’s 
engines, and in some others 

though a wumber of cylinders in 
(his plau would be of use in equa- 
liging the application of the weight 
Wi mpelling the wheel, yet many 
are Not absolutely necessary ; where 
cheapness and simplicity are the chief 
objects, one cylinder dione, at one 


‘se of the wheel with a loaded pis- 


ton, Communicating by a rod with 
® equal weight at the opposite side, 
would turn the wheel round; and 


Mo cylinders at right angles to each 
BELPAST MAG. No, \xv. 
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other, managed in this manner, would 
produce a very sufficient equality of 
inpulse. Very little momentum 4 ould 
be lost in this engine, and but a sinail 
expense of framework would be re- 
quired for fixing it in Comparison to 
oihers, 

The inconvenience which might arise 
from the ceutrifugal force of the weight- 
ed pistons, is obviated in a great 
measure by their being connected at 
opposite sides, so that they balance 
each other; and in most other res- 
pects this is the least objectionable, © 
aud imost easily made of any of the 
rotative steam engines yet made public. 

But with all these aavantages it will 
take a considerable time, it is im- 
agined, before they can be sold as 
cheap as beam engines of the same 
powers, on account of the greater 
expense of the cylinders, and of the 
bracing work necessary for fixing 
them firmly in the fly wheel. The 
tubular valve formed by the hollow 
axle, will be difficult to keep tight, 
as all stop cocks are, which are much 
worked, and the fitting of both is on 
the same principle. 

The longer the stroke of the pis- 
tons is for a given expense of steam, 
and the nearer the weights can be 
made to approach the center jp their 
return, the greater will be the power 
of this engive; for thus the efficient 
weight wiil have the longer lever to 
act by in impelling the wheel, and 
that of the counteracting weight will 
be shorter; but in this case the cen- 
trifugal force of the Counter weight 
will not balance that ef the efficient 
weight in tue whole of its mution, 
and this must be remedied either by 
checking the admission of the steaya 
svoner beueath the ascending weight, 
or by re,zulating the machine so as 
to turn rouad more slowly, 

With a single cylinder this rotative 
engine would have a power analogous 
to a fixed cylinder turning a waeel 
by a crank of equal length to the 
distance of the center of tne efhicient 
weight from the axle, with a_ force 
equal to the excess of the efficieng 
weight above that of the counteract, 
ing weight, determined by the dif. 
ference of the levers by wuich they 
act; two cylinders would give the 
force of two such crauks placed at 
right angles to each other, aud a very 
- 
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great oumber of cylinders would 
have the same effect nearly, as if about 
half the above mentioned excess of 
weight always acted at the extremity 
of the horizontal radius of the wheel ; 
and according as the number of 
cylinders was great or small it weuld 
approximate one of those extremes, 
‘Lhis is but a rough calculation of the 
powers of bis eauine, but it may suf- 
fice as well tu give ap idea of it to 
mest of cur readers, as one of more 
mathe watical precision. 

Very little nore momentum would 
be «st in this engine, than what was 
cor umed in the motion of: the 
weighted p’stons to and trom the cen- 
tre of (ie wheel, above the reduction 
of this, which could be effected by 
the wel known mode of regulating 
the admission of the steam invented 
by Mr Wat. 

“the chief point of comparison in 
steam engines is, which will have 
inost power for the leust consumption 
of fuel; the next is, which will be 
cheapest in first cost and repairs, for 
ejual powers. ‘Jo the first pornt, 
Mr. Witty does not state that his en- 
gine has any superior pretensions, nor 
wre any apparent: and those which he 
states it has to the second, can only 
be proved by comparing the prices 
of his engines with those on the com- 
mon repercussive principle, of equal 
etlicacy. 

The fgnres of Mr. Witty's engines 
maybe seen in the Repertory of Arts, 
xvit. 130. pl. 8. | 

TT 
Fatent of Mr. William Docksey of 

Bristol, Millwright, Jor improve. 
ments in the process for manufac- 
turing tvory black, and for putver- 
ezing all articles, in which this 
wperation is fucriitated by torrefac- 
thon, or culeination, especially pot- 
ter’s clay, flints, colouring, and 
rlazing materials, 

Mr. Dockey’s method of preparing 
ivory Bleck, and the other articles 
mentioned in the title, consists in 
manufacturing them wah a tery small 
quanaity of waer, in grinding or re- 
ducing them to powder: by which 
moch labour is saved and the 
stoves for evaporating the water, used 
in the procesves now practised, ate 
pendercd unnecessary, and which pro- 
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cesses of drying injured the colour 
of ivory black. ‘Lhe patentee des. 
cribes his method of making — ivory 
black as follows. 


«lo manufacture ivory black, | 
take the bones and sloughs of — the 
horus of animals, and calcine they 
to blackness, in close or air tight 
vessels. |! then crush them in their 
dry state, between metal rollers of 
about two feet diameter, until they 
are broken sufficiently small to pass 
through a hopper into the eye of a 
milistone, and ve reduced to powder 
between millstones, in an horizontal 
position, exactly similiar to the me. 
thed of reducing or grinding corn to 
flour. By a like process the powder 
thus obtained is then partly passed 
through a dressing machine construct 
ed with brushes and fine tron and 
brass wire, upon a circular frame in 
closed withip a rim, which receives 
it. Such part as passes through the 
meshes of the wire (which should 
be about 68 to an inch) is sufficient. 
ly fine for use, and is damped down 
by a small quantity of water sprink- 
led upon it, and packed tor sale j;— 
the coarser part is returned to the 
hopper, and ground over again bes 
tween the stones.” 

With respect to the flints, potier'’s 
clay, and colour and glazing mute. 
rials, Mr. Docksey states his method 
is tu take the calcined — flint, dry 
clay, calcined lead, lead ore, man. 
ganese, or other article of this na. 
ture, and pass it under stampers, of 
ene hammers to break it sufficiently 
sinall to pass between metal rollers; 
where it is crushed so fine as to be 
reduced to a pulverulent state: it is 
then ground in its dry state, between 
mill stones, in a manner similar to 
that before described for manufactur 
ing ivory black. it is then passed 
through a dressing machine (inclosed 
wthin a very tight and close bina 
which receives it) the coarser parts 
being thus separated, the finer parts 
are then mixed with water in a tud 
or deep vessel. The coarser pat 
dre faither separated by  subsidente, 
and the finer parts passed through# 
fine lawn or cypress sieve: the we 
ler is the dramed off, and evaporé 
ed by heat tium the substance. 
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Observations.... There is not sufti- 
cient novelty in any of the above 
rocesses, to render this patent of 
any apparent use to its owner, except 
that of having the name of selling 
a patent article. 
ESS 

Account of the method proposed by 

Colonel Caulfield Lennox, of construct- 

ing, and putting in us place an 

fron Tunnel under the River Thames. 
Phil. Mig. xxxvi. 24. 

Colonel! Lennox proposes tat the 
Tunnel shall be cast in portions of 
its length of ten feet each, which in 
the figure annexed to his paper, re- 
sembles an arched gate-way, eighteen 
feet broad, twelve feet high at the 
sides, and ten feet long, with acon- 
vex top rising two feet in the middle. 
They are to be made of cast iron, 
four inches thick at the bottom and 
sides, and three at the top, with 
double flanches inside and outside, 
oné foot broad, and four inches thick; 
each frame the colonel calculates, will 
weigh forty tons. 

those frames or portions, are to 
be united to each other, by screws 
four inches diameter, and nuts of a 

ropurtional size; and to have sheet 
ead half an inch thick put between 
the flanches, or the joints secured with 
the cement employed by steam en- 
gine builders. Cramps are also men- 
tioned for connecting the two ail- 
joining flanches at bottom, but no 
further description of them is given 
but that they are each to be twelve 
inches broad, six inches thick, and 
two feet high. 

Tubes of eight inches bore, with 
openings to receive lcakage water, 
are to be cast in the anyles at the 
bottoms of the frames, by which the 
whole is to be kept dry, with a pro- 
petly constructed pump. 

The colonel proposes that eighty of 
these frames shall be screwed toge- 
ther, with half inch lead between the 
flanches, with their two extremities 
Close stopped ‘with strong oak plank, 
on the side of the river rather below 
the level of low water, in a situation 
where the tide may have free access ; 
and that (a level “bed having been 
previously excavated for this tunnel, 
“103s Lie bottuin of tbe river, six- 





teen feet deep, and from 60 to 80 
feet wide) the whole be floated to 
the required situation, at spring tide, 
and susk in its proper place, either 
by additional weights applied, or by 
admitting a certain quantity of water 
into it, and asserts that, in case of 
any irregularity in its descent, or 
unevenness in the bed prepared to 
receive it, 2 will ugain become buoyant 
by removing the additional weighis, 
or by pumping out the water by 
pumps previousiy secured in each end 
frame. 

Calculation of the weight of this 
tunnel in round numbers, 


Cubic Feet Tons. 

Castiron, . . . . 20.020 about 4270 
rn .. 4 * 16%, S06 oh 0) 'S Je. ee 
Oak, o * . . J *. 200 . . . > . 5 
4.453 


Water displaced, 1.850.000 cubic feet 5.163 


This tunnel will require to sink it more than 709 
Exclusive of the convexity attop,estimatedat 60 


-—_—o 
709 


The following is the manner pro- 
posed of sinking this machine by 
the additional weights. 

Two short ropes with loops at each 
end. are to be passed over each 
frame, and slightly secured in their 
places; ahd when the machine ts 
floated to its destined situation (which 
should be an hour before Jow water 
at the lowest tide) anchors and ca- 
bies being in readiness to secure it 
in its place, then a number of boats 
(suppose 100) shall attend half on 
one side, and half onthe other, each 
with tive tons of ballast conveniently 
disposed so as immediately to hook 
ov to the ends of the short ropes be- 
fore mentioned, in such a manner 
that one end of the tunnel snall not 
suk betore fhe other, but both ex- 
actly togethir, ‘Lhese weights may 
be so regulated as occasion may re- 
quire, should there appear any irre- 
gularity in its descent; and whea 
it is placed as desired and the water 
adimitted to fill it, they mav be re- 
moved altogether. ‘Ihe whole of this 
operation might be effected in two 
hours, that preceding, and that fol. 
lowing ebb tide, if every previous 
arrangement was properly made, ‘The 
machine consisting of 80 frames of 
the length meationed, weuid extend 
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800 feet, which the colonel supposes 
tu be the breadth of that part of 
the bottom of the river, which could 
conveniently be mace level. 

Wien this part of the tunnel was 
fixed in its place, the ends might be 
finished as on dry land, by piling 
off the tide at low water mark ;— 
and they might either be formed by 
a continuation of the same cast iron 
frames, or by arches of masonry or 
brick work, as might be jucged best. 
After this there would only remain 
to open the communication with the 
middle part, by removing the oak 
planking at each end, and pumping 
out the water; when by laying a 
sufficient quantity of ballast, su as 
to form a road way, clear above the 
lowe: tlanches, and restoring the banks 
to their former state, the tunnel would 
be immediately ready for use. 

In the execution of this project a 
situation should be chosen close to 
low water mark of nearly 300 yards 
in length, where it would he neces- 
sary to lay down blocks of sufficient 
strength to support so great a weight; 
and upon whicu the whole 80 frames 
may be screwed together, Its level 
siiould at least be fifteen feet below 
that of the spring tides, to ensure the 
floating ef the muchine when com- 
pleted, 

Lhe materials of the tunnel, Colonel 
Lenox ca!culates to cost about £44,000; 
and allowing fifty per cent additional 
for ail other charges incurred in its 
execution, he does not conccive that 
the expense wou.d exceed the sum of 
£6,090 

li it should be desired to enlarge 
the tunnel so as to ailord a foot path 
in addition to the space allowed tor 
two Carriages to pass, the colonel con. 
celves to may safely be done by 
giving it six more feet ib width, 
making aliogetier twenty-four feet 
between the inte:'or flanches,; and in 
order to afford it cull greater strength, 
he woud in toi case omit the in- 
terior tsteral flanwhes, and in their 
place, pot plates of cast iron, thiee 
or four toches thick the full he ghre 
of the sides, and extending from the 
middle of one frame to that of the 
next, to be fastened, by a nuinber of 
the same kind of screws beture men 
tioved, to the two adjoining trames, 
with sheet laed between tiem aud the 
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frames completely covering the jpigt 


inside, This would give the tunnd 
reat additional strength, besides tig 
it would leave neatly a foot more of fre 
space inside. ‘lie tncrease of 
vense by this alteration would not 
the cvlonel thinks, much excea 
twelve or fifteen thousand pounds, 
in addition to the sum before stated, 

In order to obviate the objectioa 
which might arise from the difficulty 
of transporting frames of the wei 
of forty tons, from the foundry 
the river, the colonel states thatt 
may be cast in separate pieces (if the 
other method should appear impract- 
cable) with flanches to join them a 
the corners. In this case the joining 
of the diflerent parts are to beso disposed 
that no two of the transverse joi 
shall coincide; which would give 
ditional strength to the whole, a 
every joint may thus be supported 
with threesotid pieces, at that place 
where it occurs. 

The colonel thinks the chief diff 
culty in this project would arise in 
the excavation of the bed for the 
tunnel at the bottom of the river a 
the depth pe aediecd but this, he states, 
might be obviated by chusing a 
other situation for it, where the pre 
sent depth of the river would be 
suflicient, to allow free space tor vessels 
tu pass over it, when sunk at low 
water. 

Giservations.... This plan for making 
@ tunel across the I hames would pro 
bably be found as easy of execution 
as any yet published ; and would have 
the advantage over that frst pre 
by the company for constructing 4 
tumne! across the river at Kedriff, 
savy full twenty feet in the descem, 
which would much facilitate the pa- 
sage of carriazes. “There are how 
ever some vitliculties in the execu 
tion of the business, which do net 
seem to have occurred to C 
Lenex, one of which is, that as 9008 
as the iron tunnel was lowered dow? 
it would be almost impossible te 
move it, after it had settied on the 
bottom (in case it should be d 
to do so from its having assumed a 
wrong position, either in its long 
nal or transverse divection)ior inst jof 
becoming buoyant ugain on pees 
the additional weeghis laid on to ™ 
it, in ail probabiity it would requit 
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a force to raise it equal to the weight 
of the superincuinbent water added to 
that of the ,pressure ol the atmosphere. 
Because when it had settled in mud 
so tewacious as that of the lhames, 
the water ouce forced out from una 
der it would in a little time be 40 
completely excluded, as to prevent 
the pressure acting at ail beneath 
jt so as to give it any tendency to 
rise, and it would be then held down 
by the weight of the water above it, 
and bythat of the atmosphere, in the 
game wa) as the two brass hemispheres, 
are beld together by the latter pressure 
alone in the well Known pneumatic 
experiinent. Perhaps some method 
might be devised of preventing this 
accident, but no obvious means appear 
at present of doing so effectually. It 
will be best thereiore to be extremely 
cautious in preparing the bed tor the 
iron tunnel, and in sinking it very 
siowly and carefully ato its proper 
situation, if the plan should receive 
that trial it so well merits. 

On a sandy or stony bottom, a 
caution of a precisely opposite nature 
would be necessary, for om such a 
bottom the tunnel would have a ten- 
dency to rise, when the water was 
pumped out of it; tuis however could 
be easily prevented by having the 
top formed with ledges so as to re- 
lan stones or earth thrown on it to 
keep it dewn, or by having projecting 
Cases attacued to the sides for the 
sane purpose, 

Ui tue plaus proposed by Colonel 
Lenox for constructing the tunnel, the 
hist mentioned by him seems the best, 
on account of its greater strength, the 
greater poriability of the parts, and 
ts not having the obstruction of the 
large internal flanches, which would 
Occupy no less than an eighth of tne 
inerual breadih, reckoning the eighteen 
feet mentioned for the breadth to 
be outside measure. ‘The great wrought 
Won screws, proposed for fasieuing the 
Irames together are very objection- 
able on account of the speedy decay 
'9 which wrought iron is liable iv or 
Near salt water; large copper rivets 
would be much preterable, and would 
Cost little if any thing more, on ac- 
Count of their requiring so much less 
workmanship in their fabrication. ‘The 
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portion of the tunnel as 800 feet seems 
a very ground one, and indicates a 
comprehensive aud enlarged mind in 
its ingenious suggester, aud does hin 
much credit, 
there does not seem to be any 
reason for confining the shape of the 
tunnel to a perfect right line, be- 
sides its being applicable to the 
pait of the river for which it ts pro- 
posed; where the bottom of a river 
was curved, the tunnel for it might 
be curved likewise so as to fit u, 
which would occasion much less Cust 
in excavating a proper bed for i, 
in this Case a water-tight pipe mu-t 
be carried from the pump to the 
center of the tunnel, to tree it from 
water. A straight tunnel would per- 
haps be best posited so as to be a 
a little lower at one cand than tie 
other, in order to pive the leakage 
water a fail to the pump, and = tie 
bed of the Thames at tue place in- 
tended for the tunnel, has just such 
a slope towards the Redrilf side, ac- 
cordiig to the section of it published 
by the tunnel company 
Colonel Lennox emitted to state in 
his directions for placing the iron 
tunuel, that it should be furnished 
with a pipe from its top, to let the 
air escape, as otherwise it would be 
impossible to let the water into It as 
he proposes, This pipe snould have 
a stop cock to regulate the passage 
of the air; by the proper mahage- 
meat of which, the descent of the 
tunnel to its own depth might be 
male as gradual as coud be desired 
Gfthe mode of sinking it by admituns 
the water into it was adopled) bot 
below this depth the descent woule 
require to bereguisted by hawoers 
lowered by degrees fiom lighters 
stationed above it at regular intervals, 
as otherwise, after it got beneath the 
watei, it would be precipitated to 
the bottom with an accelerated velo- 
city, which might either cause it to 
burst, or ta be fixed unaterably da 
a posiiion so uufavourable as lo reader 
it entirely unserviceable, 





HHyperoxynuriauc aced shown to he 
muriaire acid deprived yy Hydro- 
gen 5 by Air. Davy. 

Pial, Mag. xxxvi. 70. 
A paper on muviatic acid was tread 
by Mr. Davy, before the ioyal se- 
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ciety, on the 28th of June, the ob- 
ject of which was to detaii some new 
tats respecting it. Findsng that char- 
Coa, though ignited to whiteness, 
wil not burn or decompose oxymu - 
matic gas, he was led to institute 
experiments to determine whether 
exygen could be procured from it by 
apy means; and the results of — his 
inquiries are, that there is no proof 
wiatever of its containing that sub- 
stance. Muriatic acid gas may be 
decomposed into oxymuriatic acid, 
and hydrogen, In all cases in which 
OXygeu gay ts procured from oxymu- 
riatic gas, water is present ; and the 
oxygen is furnished by the water; 
aud hydrogen ts always combined with 
the oxy muriatic gas; so that as* inflam. 
mibie bodies decompose water by at- 
tracting oxygen substance, oxyimuriatic 
acid decomposes it by attracting by- 
drogen. Mr. Davy has detailed some 
experiments, which render it prova- 
ble that the substance called hyperoxy- 
muriatic acid, is in fact the simple 
basis of the muriatic compounds, 
and that it forms oxymuriatic acid, 
by uniting to lydrogen, and common 
muriatic acid by uniting to more 
hydrogen. 

In attempting to decompose oxy- 
muratic ack gas, by the combustion 
of phosphorus and the action of am- 
monia, Mr. Davy discovered a very 
singular compound, which though 
composed of oxymuriatic acid and 
ammonia, with a litthe phospoorus, 
is neither fusible, volatile, nur decom- 
posable at a white heat, and neither 
solubie in acid, nor alkaline menstrua ; 
and possessed of no taste or smell, 

Mr. Davy bas detailed ‘nine modes 
of decomposing Common sait, fouaded 
on these new facts, and has formed 
nine deductions from them respecting 
the composition of chemical agents in 
general, 


Eee 

Observations.... The great use made 
of oxymuriatic acid in the arts ren- 
ders the above information _ pe- 
cultarly interesting. ‘Lhe facts related 
are to be understood of oxymuriatic 
gas, deprived of its water by a pre- 
Vieus process, for this ges Im its 
commen state has been shown to 
contain oxygen by Mr, Davy bunselt, 
having in bis lectures exsiostea the 
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combustion in it of various — inflap. 
mabie substances, of which that ¢ 
leat copper was peculiarly — brilliant, 

Though dry oxymuriatic and muriatic 
gases, do not ay yet yield Oxygen 
to chemical operations, we must ne 
conclude that they are proved notte 
coptain it, on thé contrary there are 
many strong avalogies to support the 
affirmative, and the most enlightened 
chemists are of this opinion. 

eS 
An account of the Method of manu. 
facturing Salt at Moutiers, in the 

Depariment of Mont-Blanc. 

M. Berihier, Mine Engineer. 

Jouraal Des Mines, 
Continued from p. 62, No. XXIV. 

When the brine which has been 
passed through these sheds, has ar 
rived to, at least, 16° of concentra 
tion, it is conveyed into the clearing 
cisterns. 

‘These clearing cisterns are lar 
basins formed of planks enclo.ed im 
covered buildings. . The salt-work has 
two of them, oneon each side of the 
river. In these cisterns the brine 
which has been graduated is kept i 
store, ready to be conveyed to the 
boilers. Here it becomes clearer, and 
deposits every substance that it bolds 
suspended. 

‘Lhere are at the salt-works four 
boilers, of an equal size and form, 
to evaporate the graduated brine 
They are between seven and @i 
metres long, five or six broad, anit 
haif a metie deep. ‘Their solid con 
tents is 23114 decimetres cubes, and 
when filled with brine they hold 
20800. ‘They are made of strong iron 
plates, between 0.004 and 0 005 met 
(1-6c:h in.) thick, fastened together 
by rivets. ‘Lhe bottom of them is 
level with the floor of the boiling 
house, and sustained at its cireum- 
ference by twelve cast iron pillars, 
0.12 metres square. Besides these, 
there lie across the boilers even with 
tue edge, very large beams 
to one another, to which a great 
number of hooks are fastened which 
are fixed to the boitom of the boiler 
The under part of these boilers 5 
entirely open. One part is taken Up 
by the fire place, and the flame cif 
culates under the remainder, ‘The 
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fre-place is 2.5 metres broad, . and 
3.5 metres deep. It has a grate for med 
of triangular cast iron bars, which ts 
085 metres (34 inches) below the 
boitom of the boilers. Phe ash hole 
under the grate is closed up, and 
only opened when the ashes are with. 
drawn, ‘The air is supplied by two 
side channels which are opened al- 
ternately according to the direction 
of the wind. he chimney is at that 
end whichis opposite to the fire place, 
it passes obliquely along one part of 
the building which it heats, and which 
is used as a drying room, and then 
goes out at top. ‘This chimney is 
furnished with a register, by which 
tie opening may be altered at plea- 
sure, inorder to regulate the draught. 
A small wall placed at the eod of the 
fre-place, obliges the heated air and 
smoke to distribute themselves under 
the boiler. Lastly, each of the boilers 
is covered with avery large wooden 
chimney, which comes down within 
two meires of the floor, ahd carries 
the stean out of the building. 

When a boiling is intended to take 
place, a boiler is filled with brine 
irom the cisterns, by pipes for that 
purpose. Wood is then placed on 
the grate, and lighted; the fire is 
kept up brisk, so as to boil the 
brne quickly during the whole of 
the first part of the boiling or schelo- 
lage, which generally takes up twenty- 
sx hours, when the brine Js at 18° 
hydrom. 

During all this time, the boiler is 
kept constantly full. As soon as the 
urine begins to boil, a quantity of 
cum is formed, which is thrown on 
the sides and taken away. ‘I his scum 
arses from the vegetable extractive 
matter that is contained in the brine, 
and 18 separated by heat, and its 
combination with oxygen; but some 
“ill remains in the brine when the 
boiling is finished. It is not custo- 
mary at Moutiers to add any bol. 
lock’s blood, or white of eggs, which 
would probably separate the whole 
this extract. In a short time the 
‘Sulphate of lime, with which the brine 
's Saturated, begins to settle at the 
atom of the boiler, and accumu. 
lates in those parts which are the 
Coolest ; it draws down along with it 
* good deal of sulphate of soJa, and 
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common salt, and forms a_ mixture 
which is called schelot. ln order to 
get rid of this, there is placed near 
the edges of the boiler between the 
beains, square troughs of plate-iron, 
and peels are used to collect” this 
deposit and convey it into the troughs, 
whea these are full, they are taken 
away, drained for afew minutes, and 
emptied into a hole sunk in the floor, 
near the workman: they are then 
replaced, and the same is repeated 
as often as is necessary. In about 
seventeen hours, the salt begins to 
appear; nevertheless more brine is 
still added, and the deposit separated, 
for nine hours, at the end of which 
time the boiler is full of water at 
27°. hydrom. ready to yield its 
salt. Now begins the collecting of 
the salt. 

‘This collection is made either in 
the boilers, or on the rope shed. 

When the salt is collected in the 
boilers, the fire is diminished; and 
no more than four or five billets are 
put into the fire place, which is suf- 
ficient to keep the water very hot, 
but not boiling. The salt forms what 
are Called pieds demouche, It crys- 
ta!lises in the form of hoppers at the 
surface of the liquid, and produces 
a crust, which the workman throws 
down occasionally, by sprinkling on 
it some brine, by means of a sinall 
wooden shovel. . lle draws the scum 
to one corner, and throws it out of 
the boiler; he then coliects the salt 
with a peel, and puts it into wooden 
funnels, supported between the beams. 
These funnels when filled are left tiil 
the moisture has entirely drained off 
by the opening at bottom; . od they 
are then carried to the drying room; 
from whence, when tie sait is dry, 
they are carried to the stores, where 
no separation~is made between the 
salt collected at the beginning or end 
of a boiling. The collecting of the 
salt is continued, by a very small 
fire, during five or. six days, until 
such time as the salt becomes yel- 
low, bitter, and too impure to be 
saleable) The boiler judges entirely 
by practice, and seldour or never 
inakes use of the hy rometer that’ 
was formerly emp’oyed. The mothe 
warer that remains is reddish, thik, 
viscous, bitter, aud tus a strong sine} 
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used 
butlng 


it is drawn off into a Cistera, 
for that purpose, and a new 
s bezun. 

n fine weather, which lasts at the 
Invest turee or tour muntbs,* the brine 
wien Saturated 18 Conveyed lo tie 
rope shed, aud raised up as often as 
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is necessary, by means of the bucket, 

until it becomes thick and viscous, 

or what is cailed fut. It is then cop. 

veyed either into one of the cisterns 

of that shed, or immediately to th 

great cistern of the mother waters, 
To be Continued, 
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Reflections on Banks, and on Anccoin- 
modation Billsy by Danuwuiensis, 4s. 

Vriat of Beajamio Tanner, and Captain 
Tambicon, for Forgery, aud defrauding the 
Navy Office. Is. 

Suc Francis Kurdett’s Speech, at the 
Crown and Anchor, July Sis, 1810, 
6d, 

A new map of the Roads of Great 
Britain, by Ed. Mogg. 10s, 6d. 

Useful Information to possessers and 
purchasers of Estates, Houses and real 
property ; their comparative value, and 
the most advantageous modes of invest- 
mg Money, by T. Trusler, 

A Compeudium of Antient Geogra- 
phy, from the French of D?’Aaville, 


_ 


with Maps reduced from the Paris 4p 
las. 21s. 

A list of Officers of the Local Mj. 
litia. 7s, 6d. 

Practical Remarks and precedents of 
procecdings im Parhament on private 
Kills; with the standing orders of both 
Houses tv June, 1810, by Charles Tho. 
mas Eliis. 10s. 6d. 

History of the National Debt, from 
1688, to 1800, by Ld. Preller. 145, 

Trial of Thomas Raymond Barker, 
esq. fur Crim Con, with Mrs. Lovedeg, 
os. 

Lord Cochran’s statement in defenee 
of the Rights of the Navy in matters 
of Prizes. 2», 
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‘Tisalla libel—Vicary,Sir, will say. 

** Not yet my friend ! te-morrow but 
“it may 5 

** And for that very cause, I print 
** to-day.” 


li, may surely be granted to the 


drudge, who, in writing a political re- 
trospect in the present inauspicious 
times, when he has so much of the un- 
pleasant, and so little of the agreeable 
to record, who 
*€ With lab’ring step 
** Must trace the former footseps: pace 
** the round 
* Eternal, to climb life’s worn, heavy 
** wheel 
** Which draws up nothing new: to beat 
** and beat 
‘ The beaten track,” 


to avail himself of every aid he can 


2 


the true lovers of freedom, and tend 
it is hoped to revive the almost expir 
ing embers of the once highly che 


_ ished but vow almost apparently extn 


guished flame of liberty. 

‘Lhe severe sentence on Cobbett 
will have a tendency tor a while 
lower the tone of the press and to 
damp the exertions of the timid. But 
there are men who are not thus to be 
dismayed, whose spirit like the waves 
of the ocean, are known to rise im 
preportion to the storm. 

** In this country justice between maa 
and man may be fairly administered, but 
between man and the government, this, 
in My opinion, is not tue case. 
us State, for instance, the proprietor 
of & newspaper. Sedition and libel 
cannot be defined, ‘Lhe attorney ge 


command, at once to lighten his own neral fastens upon tits, or tirat part- 
labour, and by an interesting and pleas- — oylar paragraph, and the cierk ot the 
ing variety, to render the task imposed crown nominates a number of indivie 
on him, more acceptable to the pub- duals, from whom a jury is to be 
lic. Thus, in the present instance, — selected, and though the accused per 
the person who, for this time holds son may have a rigit of challenge, yet 
the pen, gladly avails himself for an if the Vacancies in the jury are be 
introduction to this month’s retrospect filled up trom the number appointed 
ut tne following energetic and Just by the officer of the crown, the situa 
sentiinents, conveyed to him in a iet- tion of the individual is by no meals 
ter, from a correspondent in Lngland, mnproved. He is tried by a prejudé 
who, for a spirit of lofty indepenience ced and of course by a partial Jurys 
aint just political opinions, ts second and nine times out of ten the dec 
to no man, ‘The propriety of the — sions are in favour of governinent. 

reaoning, and the true ceiineation of say prejudiced and partial, and L thi 

the hardsaip in cases of supposed li- without exa eration, for the clerké 
beis wall recommend the extract to the ciown will ever be the creatumt 
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of the crown, and will take care to 
gominaie men whose political senti- 
ments ae In unison with _his own. 
And thus the s'ream of justice be- 
comes feculent at its very source and 
the liberty and property of man are 
decided upon by despotism in’ the 
disguise of free forms, which in my 


opinion, is the worst of all species of 


avery. from @ nation that is en- 
eset and knows it, we can expect 
every thing; but a nation that as en- 
slaved and imagines itself free, ts in 
a perilous state indeed. 

«On the other hand, let us sup. 
pose the proprietor of a newspaper to 
have been prosecuted and acquitted, 
what is his situation? He has mcurred 
the expense of two or three hundred 
pounds. Ihe minds of himself and 
fanily hive been greatly distressed ; 
andghe has not the least redress. Navy, 
inthe course of afew weeks or months, 
the attorney general May pounce upon 
hin again; and thus harrassed, he 
inst either be ruined or lower his 
tore. The piper becomes flit and 
msiptd, his customers fall off, the pro- 
perty is offered tor sale, and purchased 
by some government agent, and thus 
oppression is triumphant, ‘This ts not 
an ideal picture, the proprietor of the 
Liverpool Chronicle was prosecuted 
by the attorney general, was con- 
ricted, and confined in Lanca-ter 
castle; his affairs went to ruin, and 
he is now a journeyman printer.” 

At the late dinner given by the 
electors of Westminster to their worthy 
representative, and in commemoration 
of his liberation from the Lower, Sir 
Francis Burdett: appeared with undie 
minished lustre, to the confusion of 
his numerous enemies ; for the friends 
of corruption are all in different de- 
grees his enemves. His luke warin 
friends may also see that he acts on 
independent ground, unintluenced by 
popular clamour, and can thus justity 
hs not taking a part in the procession 
on the day that parliament was pro- 
rogued. After the dinner he mace a 
‘ignitied speech to the companys, and 
declared that his first object was the 
“pprovation of his own mind. Acting 
ot SO enlightened and truly worthy 
motves,; he rises superior to the sel- 
ish views which actuate clamorous 
MPM Sogues, and has a fixed principle 
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of action superior to that versatility, 
which is influenced by the popular 
breath, often thoughtlessly given, aod 
as thoughtlessly withdrawn ; for fanatical 
passionate leaders often make fanatical 
passionate followers, and neither act 
wisely nor effectually. A popular ter- 
ment is raised, but for want of covlness 
and perseverance nothing valuabie is 
achieved. ‘lhere is a smoke but no 
lasting flame. 

In the course cf hisspeech, speaking 
of the present state of parties, he 
showed that the Fox party may now 
be said to be almost, if not entirely, 
extinct, having merged into that of 
the Grenvilites. Let us fondly cherish 
the hope, that the pariy of te pron 
will increase. Statesmen by prolession 
hive too frequently been influenced in 
some parts of their conduct by the selfish 
views of private interests, but a people 
alive to their own interests, and fol- 
lowing leaders only so tar as they 
have, after repeated trials, found them 
to be honest, are in the best situation 
for reclaiming or retaining their liber- 
ties. It is a sound political axiom, 
that without virtue both in leaders 
and people, freedom can never long be 
preserved. A corrupt people, enslaved 
by their passions ao! vices will soon 
be politically enslaved by their go 
vernment, for to the views of the 
rulers, the vices of the people, wil 
form the most convenient tools to 
etfect the purposes of subjection.— 
Vice facilitates the acceptance of a 
bribe, either direct o: indirect, through 
the posts and plices in the power of 
a government to bestow; and those 
thus bought, readily join in the hunt 
against their less obsequivus | coins 
panions, 

The inhabitants of these isles have 
much Cause to be alarmed at their 
situation. lhe page of history tus 
forms of the fatal spread of luxury, 
and the rapid progress of despotisin 
in imperial Rome. What Rome be. 
came, Britain miy ere long be. A 
nation suuk in luxury never long pre- 
served itstrecdum. {t isthe essential 
nature of y.ce to enslave, lhe peopie 
are the source and fountain of virtue, 
as well as ot power; and if the peopie 
themselves are not virtuous, they in 
vain look for virtue in their rulers, 
who readily yied to the necessities 
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of the times, and are sufficieniiy 
ng to rule a corrppted peope 

y corrupt means. In tact, such a 
people are incapable of being ruled 
in any other manner. [hey wouid 
not support a adininistration that 
would withhold the debasing donatives 
and pensions which they claim for 
their vicious indulgences. 

On the subject of the abolition of 
the slave trade, we meet with the 
following information in the fourth re- 

rtof the directors of the African 
nstitution, an association formed to 
watch over the mterests of the much 
wronged inhabitants of the coasts of 
Africa. 

it has been discovered that in de- 
fiance of all the penalties imposed by 
act of pur'iament, vessels under foreign 
flags have been fitted ovt ia the ports 
of Liverpool and London, tor the pur- 
pose of carrving slaves from tue coast 
of Africa to the Spanish and Portu 
guese setiiements in America, and 
several adventures of this description 
have actually been compieted. 

The persons, however, who are the 
most deeply engaged in this nefarious 


traftic, appear to be citizens of the 


United States of America.. ‘These shel- 
ter themselves from the penal conse- 
quences of their crimina] conduct by 
means of a nominal sale both of ship 
and cargo at some Spanish or Swedish 
port, (the Havannah for example, or 
the island of st. Bartholomew) they are 
thus put ih a capacity to use the flags 
of these states and so disguised, have 
carried on their slave trading specula. 
tions during the last year, to an enor. 
mous extent. 

‘The diferent communications re- 
ceived by the directors trom the coast 
of Africa concut I stating, that in the 
month of October last, the coast was 
crowded with yessels known to be 
American, trading for slaves under 
Spanish ang Swedish flags. Lhe slaves 
thus procured, it is understood, were 
afterwards to be carried for sale, either 
to South America or to the Spanish 
West Indies, Some cargoes (there is 
reason to believe) were landed at St. 
Bartholomew's, and smuggled thence 
into English islands. ‘The extent to 
which this evil has unexpectedly and 
suddenly proceeded, and its obvious 
juilvence on ali the plans for promoting 
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the civilization of Africa, have indueg 
the directors, since the last geen 
mecting to tury a large share of they 
attention to the best means of restraip. 
ing Or removing it. Besides maki 
the necessary representations trom 
time to time, to govermnent, 
have taken measures for Communica. 
ing to the officers of the Navy, 
distinct information respecting the pro. 
visions of the legislature ap tits pout, 
and the manner in which those prov 
sions have been eluded, as well as to 
pout out the pecuniary advantages 
which would accrue to them trom a 
vigorous enforcement of the abolition 
laws. lhe inducement to vigilance 
on the part of the navy is considerable, 
the captors being entitled to the for. 
feiture of both ship and cargo. And 
although all slaves found on board 
are liberated, yet tuere ts a bounty 
allowed by government to the captors 
amounting to forty pounds for each 
mah, thirty pounds for each woman, 
and ten pounds tor each child so jibe. 
rated, instances have already occur. 
red in which this bounty bas been claim. 
ed and received. 

‘Lhe directors state, that in prosecut- 
ing their inquiries jnto this case, they 
uniformly experience on the part of the 
British government a prompt attention 
to their representations, and a cordial 
disposition to aid their efforts in pre 
venting the infraction of the laws for 
the abolition of the slave trade. 

It is to be remembered, to the ho- 
nour of the government ot the United 
States of America, that it seized an 
early opportunity of etfecting the aboli- 
tion of this trade as far as legislative 
enactments could eilect it. America, 
however, has few or no means of ei- 
forcing her own commercial edicts, 
In despiie of those edicts, however, her 
Ships are now the great carriers of 
slaves, without any other defence 
against the penalties to which a 
Americans they are liable, than is, at 
forded by the flag, and simulated cleat> 
apces of some foreign state | 

rhe directors have also received 4 
letter containing much important te. 
tormation respecting a district of the 
gold coast, from Mr. Meredith. 
states that the beneficial effects whieh 
might be expected to tuslow the aboll 
tiod of the slave trade by Great Brita 
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have been greatly impeded by the con- 


tinvance of it, thoughon a reduced scale 
by other nations. Accusations, pre- 
datory wars, &c, are not so frequent 
as tormerly; but kidnapping, he adds, 
ip still practised. ‘That the inhabitants 
are more industrious, and that they 
have more confidence in their personal 
safety, he thinks is clearly observable. 
In snort, the eifects which have flowed 
from even a partial abolition of the 
slave trade, seem to him to prove that 
3 total abolition would be attended 
with many more beneficial conse- 
quences; for though the export of 
siaves from Africa be now comparative- 
ly trifling, yet it keeps alive on the 
coast many of the mal-practices which 


wduid oluerwise cease. The total 
abolition, be ovserves, is theretore 
Hecessarys 


The directors have continued to re- 
ceive the most satisfactory proofs that 
Alricans are as susceptible of in- 
tellectual and moral culture as the 
natives of any other quarter of the 
poove. 
By a decision of the Commissioners 
of appeal in prize causes, noticed at 
page 156 of this magazine, it may be 
seen that the decision of Sir Wiliam 
Grant will have a strong tendeucy to 
discourage this iniquitous and clan 
destine traffic. 

An ample account has thys been 
given of the present state of the slave 
trade, from a conviction that to the 
tue friends of mankind, the subject 
ts of the highest importance. Jo them 
is of more interest than the con- 
lests of rival potentates, orthe dash- 
ig against each other of the ambi- 
tious disturvers at mankind. 

the present state ot ireland is not 
consoling. ‘There is a jealousy, and a 
vant of co-operation in the attainment 
of truly valuable ends. It is d:sgrace. 
ul to our national character to sec the 
bickerings that have lately taken place 
among the Catholics. ihe ditierent 
parties among them recriminale on 

other in most scyrnious and op- 
Proorious language. ‘lhere is a tvtal 
want ot diguity in their bickerings. 
the conteuding parties among 
them at least use gentiemanlike lan. 
Biage towards each other in their dis. 
» and not by their ‘intemperance 

Ye @ triumph to the eneinies of 
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emancipation and equal rights, which 
will doubtiess be eagerly embraced by 
them. Let people differ, and yet for- 
bear to reproach these who hold dif- 
ferent sentiments, with being actuated 
by the worst of motives, It is an 
excellent rule in disputes, and also 
best calculated to produce a right 
decisiun, to use soft words, byt hard 
arguments. 

Although the dissentions among the 
the Catholics cannot but be :ubjects of 
painful regret to their liberal minded 
fellow citizens, yet it must be acknow- 
ledged that tue Catholics suffer in 
many ways, perhaps, more from in 
direct’ cayses, than from a want of 
what is termed emancjpation. The 
spirit of the Orange system tends to 
prevent jn many places an impartial 
a‘iministration vi the laws in their case, 
at least among the inferior officers of 
justice. Ip the dernier resort the 
judges on several occasions, have high- 
ly to their honour, discovered a dis- 
position to keep the fountains of justice 
open, and fevuked glaring ins.ances 
of partiality; but much mischief may 
be done in coses which do not come 
before a cou! of justice, and which 
the parties aggrieved, have not the 
means to bring forward. Magistrates 
may pot a.ways stand plumb, and the 
sway of an Orange engagement may 
draw from a perpendicular, Officers 
of stili an inferior rank bave much in 
their power, and mere than in one 
case, which accidentally came to the 
writer's knowledge, have constables 
been unwilling to come forward in a 
prosecution against a brother Oraneg- 
man. ‘This observation is made, 
not for the purpose of promoting fteel- 
ings of irritation among parties, but to 
point out the evils of the Orange system, 
and its injurmous tendency on a sirict 
and impartial execution of the Jaws, 
it is a system highly injudicious and 
impolitic, and replete wih the seedy 
of tavouri'ism and injustice. It appeyrs 
to ve gradually wear g away in some 
places, and every iriend to his country, 
and to justice must rejoice m its total 
abrogation. 

Stuce the article in the last retrospect 
on the subject of Holland was uriten; 
the address of Louis Bonaparte on hig 
secession from the throne, bas appearew, 
He seems to be worthy of a beuer 
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cause, and virtuously discovers a dis. 
position not to rule, wien only the 
mere pageant of authority ts efi to 
him by his all graspt g brother. The 
Hiodanders are vowever, scarcely de- 
serving Ot a better tate. Their navits 
had reduced them to a state fit to 
become slaves, and in such a debased 
situation, the choice of masters is not 
of great importance. But tne peasants 
of switzerland deserved better than to 
be subjugated uuder tyrannical sway. 
‘the arwtocrats of Berve and of the 
ether cantons excite litthe er no in- 
terest, but the virtuous people ot Un- 
derwalden will long be remembered in 
the annais of Fieedom. ‘The spirited 
writer of a poem reviewed in another 
departing nt of this Mygazine, thus 
cnaracternizes the poor Swiss and the 
unprincipled attack of France : 


“Nor Virtue yet had fled her rock- built 
bower 

When Gaul’s intruding Demon, drank 
with power, 

Rurst on that paradise: appoiled he found 

A Spartan fortitade embattled round, 

Then spotless Vietiums of a doom se vere, 

They died apou then mordered coautry’s 
ber 5 

Died not in vain, to stamp on that proud 
name 

rhe weight of veugeance and the curse of 
shame. 

Viant thy bright eagles o’er each prostrate 
reali, 

Audacious France! 
his helo 

Fach dozing steers-man dash, but bope 
not thou 

Amid the plundered baubles of thy braw, 

‘To twine a Wreath from Freedom's sacred 
tree, 

It blooms wea virtue, but 
the.” 

The fate of Switzerland, as far as 
the peopre pre coucerned, makes a 
Mrong bnpression on the haters of 
‘lespotism, and bere the conduct of 
Bonaparte appears in all the fulness 
of iurpirude. On the score ot Switzer. 
lund, we will apbraid him, even at tne 
risque of appearing to join the mean 
herd, who aouse him, and yet prane 
the very ame conduct in their patrous, 
Jiut they who advocate abuses ai home, 
have bo mght to blame despotism a- 
broad ; Bonaparte caw only be con- 
gistently and successfully opposed by. 
areoWs Giawh Wom the quis ci ol i ree. 


and headlong from 


it dies with 
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dom. Among the documents will by 
found ao address to the Spanish People, 
previously to the “assembling of the 
Cortes. It contains some just obser. 
vations on the necessity of choosi 
suitable representatives, which might 
be read in these countries with ad 
vantage, but scarcely without exciting 
a blush at our own deficiences. What 
a pity that more care had not berg 
taken to rouse the energies of the 
Spanish nation to patriotism, and the 
love of liberty. 

The busmess in Spain and Portugal, 
at least as far as British aid 1s con 
cerne.t, is drawing fast toa termination, 
Cuidad Rodrigo taken, Almeida ip. 
vested, the advanced guard under 
General Craufurd defeated, aud Lord 
Weliington’s army ‘a ful retreat, with 
the Frenca turce datly increasing, the 
Catastrophe cannot be at a great dis. 
tance. It remains only to hope after 
the great and fruitless waste of blood 
and treasure, already experienced ia 
those iujudicious expeditions, that the 
retreat. may be ‘ess aillicung than 
the extreme sufferings experienced 
by the army under geveral Moore, 
‘The prudence and caution of that, 
General, and the complication of 
distresses suffered" by that army 
will decidedly stamp in the page 
of history the character of imbecility 
and want of foresight on the policy, 
by which this war nas been conducted 
vy the plaaners in the cabinet. Yet 
this succession of blunders is not to 
be attributed to a blind. tatality which 
could not be surmounted, or to any 
other cause than the superiority of 4 
strong energetic mind, discovered i 
the successive rulers of France, often 
indeed most mischievously and im 
morally directed, over the wavering 
and feeble councils of men, assuming, 
to be stalesmen without possessing the 
escutiaily requisite abiflties, or more 
fired principles of justice. How 
changed is France! and how different 
are the talents of the new men, whom 
tue impetus of the revolution has raised 
to the top of the wheel, from thoseal 
the effeie and feeble nobles ot the old: 
regine. Britain has now adversatie? 
ot a different stamp, and to oppose them 
requires more vigour and prudenct 
than have yet been manifested by bet 
stulesmen. Well might Pit on 
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death-bed, on a view of the effects 
of the pernicious system in which he 
had been the ostensible actor, and 
mistakingly identifying his own want 
of success with the supposed welfare 
of the state, exclaim, Ah, my 
country !” and well might Charles 
james Fox close his career of un- 
successful opposition to such fatal 
measures, by saying, in contemplation 
of the difficulties into which his coun- 
try had been brought, ** My fiends, 
I pity you.” 

May renovated order, and all re- 
storing relorm arise our of the present 
confusion. Whether we contemplate 
our internal state, or our external 
relations, the necessity of reform is 
by the experience of every successive 
day becoming more apparent to those 
who will open their eyes to see the 
dangers which await us! We are 
told of the dangers of reform, by men 
interested in the continuance of abuses, 
but the dangers of an obstinate reten- 
tion of cormuption, and a_ senseless 
pertinacity in error, are more to be 
dreaded, as pressing more fatally on 
ws in the present crisis, as prognostics 
uf the disease which afflicts us. 
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PROCLAMATION OF THE SPANISH JUNTA. 

Cadiz, July V2. 

“Cittzens of Capiz—Your wishes 
aré now to be accomplished with those of 
ali Spain. Your sacred rights, forgerten 
wud wearly lost, will be restored by the 
Cortes to be couvened in the following 
month, You are about to exercise the svu- 
lemn functions of leg.slaturs, uf whieh 
yu have bern deprived by tyrauny, 
falsely called Jegitimate and sovereign au- 
taority, With diflicuity we have arrest 
ed the sword of power, which has caused the 
evils that we deplore, tu return to youu 
your just claim to have independent re- 
preseatatives who shall watch over your 
happiness. The oppressor of human natare 
would not have alvanced so far in his at- 
tempts at universal despotism, if the na- 
tions ander bis iron sway Lad known how 
o maintain the dignity of mén and citi- 
tens, which knowledge constitutes the vi- 
pour aud strength of Empires. History, 
citizens, has taught us by more thau one 
eXample how much Spain bas been in- 
debled to that heroic fortitude, Which, im 


oar Contes, has made Kings themselves | 


emenable for the abuse of their power 


Documents. 
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Remember that Princes hate sometimes 
treated you as Wf they had oo duties, and 
you norignts, and as if the attering of your 
complaints Were a crime against the State. 

** Commence then your duties in Spain, 
which is as free to you as it was to your an - 
cestors, For this purpose employ the right 
of suffrage, which you enjoy by nature 
and by th. constitution of your country , 
aud let not intrigue and seduction surprise 
you inthe very asylam of your liberty, 
dictating to you the selection which ought 
to be the anbiassed exercise of your will 
and pleasure. Favour, friendship, rank 
aid property give oo title, and itis not by 
Wel possessing these that the country is 
te be seved. Patriotism, tatent, merit 
proved by experience—these it is, 
that should claiua your attention, He who 
solicits your vote, and employs artifices 
to attract public approbation, estimates 
at alow rate the independence ot a gene. 
rous peuple, and ought to be warked by 
you asa suspicious character, ‘True pa- 
triotiom pussesses too much genuine mo- 
desty to be the hero of its own story , 
and would rather convince you by deeds 
than words that it deserves your cou- 
fidence, 

** Nether ought you to forzet that you 
are responsible to your children and pos- 
terny, for the faithful discharge of your 
duty onthis occasion. Since the re-e>- 
tablisiment of the Monarchy, you are 
perhaps he only Spaniards who have en- 
Joyed so fair an Oppoitanity to give per- 
maueuce and solidity to civil justitution, 
If, after two years of uncertainty and 
vacillauion, when you have been so often 
brought to the edge of the precipice, 
you do pot yet discover the origin of your 
Calatiities tu COusist ia the tiapeorfect re. 
presentation of the national will, what 
will be the consequence? The govers- 
ment and all goud citizeus will lament 
yeur culpable blindoess, and they wilt 
bave at least the negative consolation of 
kuOwing that history will pulut you out 
as the desiroyers of your family, and the 
assassins of your country. 

** You caunot now justify yourselves, as 
at the cowmencement of the revolution 
by the Cousternation into which the ene- 
my threw the country, so that baving no 
means vf chusing aud eNaimiining, You 
were given up to claworuus pretenders 
Who availed theuiselyes of Uie confusion, 
to dominecr uver you; wor can yuu vin- 
dicate yourselves by professing that yuu 
aré the dupes of intrigue, as the painstul 
experience of two years hay taught you 
how to detect and despise jit. You ave 
now enabicd to exercise calm reflection, 
aid tu vve:cume Uuse influciices Woich 
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desigoing men would dispense to deceive 
you, 

‘* Recollect, that according as you act 
rightly or wrongly, you establish the ho- 
nour or fix the disgrace of Spain—every 
thing depends upon the intezrity of the 
members of the August assembly which is 
sulemnly to declure the immutable prin- 
ciples of justice, wud to conseerate before 
tyrants the hallowed rights of nations. 

*This Superior Junta earnestly hopes, 
considering the importance of the busi- 
ness entrusted to you, and rigidly observ- 
ing the rules preseritbed to you for the 
election, you will prevent any corrupt 
tuterterence, and you will preserve in your 
recollection, that‘if you are unfaithful, 
you wil do all in your power to promote 
the eternal disgrace of your posterity. 

** by order of the Superior Junta, 
* LOUIS DE GARGOLLO, Sec. 

‘* To Andres Lopez, President. 

** Caw, June 8, 1810.” 





SLAVE CAUSE. 
PRivY COUNCIL APPEALS. 

On Saturday, the 28th of July, 1810, 
the lords commissioners of appeals ia 
prize Causes fluished their sittiugs for the 
session ; and previous to their adjourn- 
ment they gave judgment in various re- 
ceived cases of great importance. One 
of them especially was of the greatest in-~ 
terest to the friends of liberty, and hu- 
manity, audits decisiun was such as will 
doubtless give great and equal satistaction 
mn this couutry and America, 

CASE OF 1HE AME O1F—JAMES JOHNSON, 

MASTER. 

This wos a vesselunder American co- 
lours with slaves from Afiea, captored 
in December, 1807, in the West bodies, 
aod carried tuto Tortola, The claimant 
pretended that she was bound to Charles. 
ton, Suuth Carole, where the inmporta- 
tion of siaves continued to be lawlul to the 
end of that year; but that having been 
detained on the coast, and there being no 
prospect of reaching Charleston tetore 
the Ist day of January, 1808, the period 
appointed for the cessation of the Slave 
‘Trade in every part of the United States, 
by a law of the General Congress, the 
Master of necessity bore away for the 
isiand of Cuba, there to wait divections 
trom his owners, 

It was coutended, on the other hand, by 
the captor, that this statement was a 
mere pretonce, and that, im truth, the o- 
rgwal plan of the voyage was a destia- 
ton to Cuba, which was anlawful vader 
the Aimerican laws, long previvws to their 
genecal abolition of the slave trade. 

Admitting, however, the case sv to be, 
it Was streauously coutended ive the 
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cla mant, that. a British court of prize 
had nos ctt to take any cognizance gf 
Americal wenulcipal law, and that ay ao 
belligerent raht of this country bad bee 
violated, the property ought to be restorg 
tuthe neutral owner. A seriesof preees 
dents seemed to support this doctrine, 
The ship was condemned at ‘Tortola, 
and the enslaved Africaus were accu 
to our abolition act, resiored to their free 
dow ; but the Claimant appealed, and the 
liberty of thé Africans, as well as the pt. 
perty of the ships, depended on the issue 
of this appeal. 

The case was solemnly argued in Mare 
last, and as, in the opinion of the coun, 
it turned on the new question of the effee 
ofthe American and British abolition act 
oa this species Of contraband commerer, 
wheu broaght betore a court of prize, the 
Case, On account of its importance, bas 
since stood over for judgment. Several 
other cuses of American slave ships have 
alsu stood over, as depending On the same 
gcucral question. 

On the above day the judgment of th 
court was delivered by Sir Wai. Grant, the 
usaster of the rolls, nearly in the following 
terms :— 

** This ship must be considered as being 
employed at the time of capture in carry- 
ing slaves from the coast of Africates 
Spauish Colony, We toink that this was 
evidently the originat pun and purpose of 
the voyage, notwithstanding the pretence 
set upto veil the true intention. The clair 
mani, however, who isan American, COM 
plains of the capture, avd demands from 
us the restitution of property of which be 
alleges that he has been unjustly disposses 
ed. In all the former cases of this kin 
which have come before this cvart, M 
slave trade was liable to considerations 
very diflereat from those which belong t@ 
it now, It had at that time been probih 
ited (as far as re-pected carrying slaves 
the colonies of foreign nations) by Ameria, 
but by our own laws it was still all 
lt appeared to us therefore, ditficult® 
cousider the prohibitory law of Amerith 
it any Other Jight than as ove of thos 
untcipal regulations of a foreign state 
which this court could not take any 0 
nizaucc. But by the alteration, which 
since taken place, tbe question stands 0 
diferent grounds, and is open to the 
catiou of very different principles: | 
slave trade bas since becn totally abou 
ed by this country, aod our legisiature 
promouuced it lo be contrary to ihe par 
© ples vi justice and humanity. . 
We tight think as individuals belore ™ 
could wot, sitting as judges ina 
court of justice, regard the trade! 
light, whe our owy laws permitt 
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Rut we can now assert that this trade can- 
pat, abstractedly speaking, have a legiti- 

: istence. 

“whe [ say abstractedly speaking, I 
mean that this Country bas no right to 
coutrol any foreign legislature that may 
thigk At tu dissent from this doctrige, and 
ty permit to its owe suujects the prosecu- 
tion of this trade ; bat we bave vow @ right 
topftirm that, prima facie, the trade is die- 
gal, and thus to throw vu claimants the 
burden of proof that, in respect of them, 
bythe autherity of their own laws, it is 
otherwise, As the case now stands, we 
think we areentitled to say, that a clai- 
giant can have vo right upon principles uf 
uawersal law to claim the restitution in 
aprige court of humau beings carried as 
He must show some right that 
has been violated by the capture, some 
property of which he has been dis- 
possessed, and to which he yught to be re- 
sored, in this case the laws of the clai- 
mant’scountry allow of norightof property 
sehasheclaims. There cau, therefore, 
be no right to restitution, The conse- 
quence is, that the judgmeut must be af- 
tira,” 

We congratulate the friends of the op- 
pressed Africans on this important and 
wiost satisfactory judgment. It gives a 
death-bDlow to the most active contraband 
dealers in human blood on the eodast of 
Africa, aud removes one of the greatest 
odstactes to the effectual execution of our 
own laws, for the abolition of the slave 
trade; for, be it observed, that not the 
subjects of America ouly, bat of Swedeau, 
and,in short, of all states, which have not 
expresiy legalized this trade, are eqyal- 
ly affected by the operation uf the priuci- 
ple laid dowa by the learned judge, 

a 
CAUSE Of THE FAILURES, 

The facility that bas been given to in- 
fatious speculation is the source of the 
ei Inali periods of our bistory this has 
from time to time arisen, and bas re- 
gwariy produced the same effects. If in 
the year 1797, on the restriction of cash 
PayWMents atthe Bauk, the Directors had 
acted (ax they soleinnly pledged thein- 
wives they would act) in their aéeustomed 
“ay, aud sili as if they were bound to 
Pay (M specie, the present calamity would 
wt have come upon us. But unufyuriu- 
nately the thirst ot profit on their parts, 
aid the necessities of the goverument on 
Ye other, which induced ministers to 
“ik at the enormity of the issues of pa- 
as. have fostered and ecucouraged this 
ra 0 an extent which has brought 

Present'misfortune upon us. Bu: the 
amt will cease when the cause of it 
sien 0 be thoroughly understood, and 
wh it shall be seen that the remedy is 
HMple and safe, 
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Our readers well know the causes of the 
convulsion which ended in the cash ree 
striction bill, The unbounded drain for 
subsidies, followed by the alarm of inva- 
sion, which gave rise tg the orders for, 
taking av account of stock, as a previous 
measure to draping the counties——produc- 
ed the restriction billiu 1797. At that 
time the bank reduced its paper to 8$ mil- 
Jions.~-By She last returns, their notes in 
circulation amount to 2l milligas! and 
st is manifest that the paper ef the pre- 
vineig! bauks has increased in the same 
proportion.—-The natural cousequence of 
this has been, that the facility of credit 
has raised up a setof adveaturers, in up- 
positiog to the real merchants, who, in- 
stead af supplying she actual necessities 
of the world, bave pushed an artificial 
trade of mere adventure, to every cor- 
ner of the inhabited earth, aud to force 
commerce beyoud its natural limits, fa- 
cilities have been given in a way bereto- 
fore unknowu. Middle men of a new de- 
scription haye started up, and the faic 
useful trade of bapking bas been con- 
verted into an igstrument of gross and 
pernicious delysion. We have promised 
tu illustrate this matter, 

A house, with a soyading Grm, charters 
a ship for South America. They infyrmu 
the manufacturers that they perfectiy 
know what will answer the market, and 
if they have any old fashigned cottons, or 
any old shopkeepers, they may take the 
Opportuyity of making a cousigymedt, al- 
lowiyg them a small commission, freight, 
&c and they may have an inwwmeyse pro- 
fic buth on the gouds out, agd on the re- 
turn goods home. They may draw on 
thei for the amouot, at 12, 18. and 24 
mvuaths. And they inform them, that 
there are several houses of the first ree 
spectability in London, why oy the deposit 
of those long bills will allow their coyutry 
baykergodraw un them at two months, on 
a new commissivg uf.ten shillings per cent. 
and that these short bills may be renewed 
till the: returns come. The manufacturer 
or shopkeeper is delighted with aproposal, 
by which be is to empty bis warehouses or 
shop forevery thing unsaleable, and to be 
put into immediate possession of paper 
money, by which he may set all his luoms 
aud artisans to work, and refurnish his 
magazine with an entie new stock. He 
inikes up his packages, charging, how- 
ever, bis goods at duubje their real value, 
that they may not be underrated when 
they reach their market, and thus he very 
kindly begins by assisting to cheat hime 
self. The vessel veaches the port; when, 
lo! the goods are not wanted. The mar- 
ket is already over-stocked, But, father 
than return without breaking bulk, the 
supercargo takes what he can get—half 
the price tates the invpice ; bus still 
W . 
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he hucs himeelf that that is something, 
as the efods woald not have sold at all in 
London. The next thingisto buy a consign- 
ment taretara; buthe findsthat, from the 
wimber of buyer., the skins, the tallow, 
the hemp, &e. have risen to double their 
real value. No matter, they must do 
something ; and a cargo is brought home, 
Here again the maiket is overstocked, and 
necessity obliges them to sell it at a loss, 
and by this time the jong bi'ls become due, 
and the whole produce is not within thirty 
per cent ofthe principal; in the mean 
time, however, the manufactures of the 
country have been quickened ; the ex- 
ports aod imports have been swelled, and a 
“reat increase has been expenenced in 
the revenue which the minister states with 
exultation to Parhament; and holds 
up a& a proof that all the tyrannical efforts 
of Bonaparte cannot keep down the 
spivit of trade. 

It is perfectly clear that speculation car- 
ried to this excess must end in disappoint- 
ment ; and though the consequences will 
be severely felt for the moment by the nu- 
merous Classeswho have been drawn within 
the vortex Of this revolutionary system, yet 
certainly it is for the permanent tnterests 
ofthe realm that it should be brought to a 
stand; that trade should return to tts an- 
erent Course, aud that it shoald be reen- 
luted by the natural, not the forced de- 
mands Of the world. In the bursting of 
this bubble, nevtherthe original adventurer 
who explored distant markets, nor the 
coafiding manufacturer who sent his goods 
on such @ voyage of discovery, nor the 
discounting banker who lent his name to 
the bills for a commission, are to be piti- 
ed. The person who is the least deserving 
of comummiseration, is the last, Nothing 
ean be More mischievous than a specula- 
tiva of this kind by a banker, who bolds 
deposits of cash in bis hands, and who 
risks the fery subsistence of his castomers 
by this kind of tratfie. The whole of this 
complicated machine derives its movement 
by this facility of credit. A banking 
house with a floating sum of actual depo- 
sits ln their hands of 4 o¢ 500,000), not 
content with using this sum as they might 
safely do in the discount of shcrt paper, 
permit houses at Liverpool and elsewhere 
te draw upon them for hindreds of thons- 
unds, withofit the slightest basis; and 


when the shoek comes, the actual deposits ~ 


of ther bonw fide customers become the 

sactifice. 

ANALYSIS OF THE REPORT OF THE BUL- 
Liog COMMITTEES. 

The report is written with great ability 
and eautou; indeed, with so mach of the 
latter ragrediént, that the committee have 
avoided to make any inferences which re. 
sult from the evidence printed ia the ap- 
pendix. Apparently they are unwilling 


to display the whole truth, lest popular 
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indignation should be excited too strongly 
against paper currency, ang the banks 
whieh issue it, But. he public will, y 
doubt, perceive that the evil they suff 
does vot justitv hatred of the individuay 
who have done nothing itlezal or improper, 
The imprudent law which restricted the 
the bank from gold payment is solely to 
blame, and to the repeal of that law only, 
all efforts should be direeted as far gs 
prudence may advise. 

The bullion committee first inquire igs 
to the price of bullion, and find thota 
guinea is Worth about 233. of paper-money, 
and this devree of depreciation of paper. 
currency is confirmed by the rate of for. 
eign exchanges, which are from 15 to % 
per cent. agatast England, though the 
real exchange would at present otherwise 
be in her favour. 

It results from this unnatural state of 
things, that while a good guiuea can only 
be current for 21s. the same guinea melt 
ed or matila‘ed is worth 23s. , and that 
a guinea too light to pass in currency, 
acquires value by its deficiency, ands 
actually worth about 22s. '—Iit is :mpor 
sible, therefore, that any gold comm should 
remain in curreacy and the result is cleat, 
that the public lose abour 25. in a cuines 
on their income and expenditure; ia 
other words, that the substitution of papet- 
currency for gold is pearly double the evil 
of the income tax, and consequently costs 
the public about twenty millions a gear, 

The committee in their report have given 
credit to the bank directors examined by 
them, for an incredible degree of alleged 
ignorance of this inevitable effect of issu 
ing bauk notes indefinitely, and even com 
pliment them on their furhearance in not 
pashing agreater quantity into circulation 
The fact seems to be, that the stoppage 
of payment in 1797 was oceasioned by 00 
faultofthe bank of England, bat bys 
coneurrence of untoward accidents; bet 
that the continuance ofthat stoppage has 
been caused by. the nataral disinclinationul 
the bauk to obviate what they found # 
profitable, is undeniable However itis 
really a questionable point of casuistry, 
whether a bank director, entrusted with 
the interest of so large a body of constitt- 
ents, could with propriety strive against 
their interest so manifestly as to remed? 
a public misfortune indeed, but one whieh 
produces little less to that opulent cui 
pany than 500,0004 per annum. —_—Hentt 
their various disguises iu sharing thelr 
augmented profit, and the enormous NM 
an the value of bank stock. pS 

it is plain that the above statement 
of their increase of annual profit is +e 
duced from the amount of therr nores# 
present current, being about ten millioa® 
mere than at the time of the stoppage® - 
actual paywent on demand. ae 


The quaauty of country Bank 
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is proved by the committee to be greatly 
dependant on the quantity of bank of 
Vogland notes, in which they are paya- 
bie, Oneof the witnesses estimates these 
country notes at twelve millions, but they 
are probably rather more than thirty 
millions, as the gold coin in circulation 
used to be estimated at that sum, when 
there were Only ten millions of bank of 
Eogland notes, making the then circula- 
tion forty millions, besides country uotes, 
at that time, perhaps five millions. For- 
ty-five millions must have been augment- 
ed to fifty-four millions, to produce a de- 
preciation of 20 per cent, as at present, 
whereby the country bank-notes appear 
to amount to about thirty-four millions 
the bank of England notes being twen- 
ty millions in circulation; herein sup- 
posing the argument rapidity of pecuni- 
ury transactions tu balance the great- 
cr quantity of them, and that the same 
amount of circulating medium is now 
necessary asin 1797. 

Supposing the bank of England to gain 
500,00, and the counity bankers 
1,500,000 per annum, by the extraordi- 
paty and artificial circulation of paper. 
currency, itis a curious instance of vast 
evil produced by a small comparative 
benefit. If one man robs another, the 
robber gains what the other Adses; but 
by the present depreciation of the na- 
tional currency, twenty millious per an- 
hum is lost by the public, and only two 
millions gained by the bankers. So dan- 
geruus is it to tamper ignorantly with 
coin OF paper-money, 

_Under the glaring and increasing injus- 
fice to the public above described, no 
soubt can remain respecting the con- 
duct of the legislature in recurring as 
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speedily as possible tothe old fashion of 
exacting an actual value for paper cur- 
rency ; but it isto be observed in f.vour 
of government that to the close of 1808, 
gold was not decidedly depreciated, at 
least not above 6d. in a guinea, but so 
soonas the depreciation became decided 
and unquestionable, all gold disappeared 
of course, and coantry bankers eucreas- 
ed their number as well as their note 
to fill up the vacancy. The wamber of 
country bankers in 1797 was 230; now 
it is about 721, of whom 121 have spraug 
up in the last year. 


The committee have forborne to place 
in the ridiculous view it deserves, the 
actual building of a new and extensive 
Mint, on Tower-hill, when it is manifest 
thatne gold or silver coin of mint weight 
can possibly be current. In the close 
of the report, powerful motives are ably 
urged, founded on the virtual breach of 
all bargains of any duration, and on the 
injustice of ruining the public creditor, 
and all other annuitants, 

They: express an opinion ‘‘that the in- 
tegrity and henour of parliament are cone 
cerned not to authorize longer than is res 
quired by inperious necessity the coutie 
nuance .of a system of circulation, in 
which that natural check is absent which 
secures the substantial justice and {faith 
of mouied contracts and obligations be- 
tween man and man,” 


They then recommend the repeal of 
the restriction law after two years notice, 
in which time they think warning enough 
will have been given to the bank and 
other bankers, gradually to lessen ther 
paper issues, or to retire fromthe trade 
with the gain they have already acquired, 


ee een eee 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 
—_ 


STATE OF THE BELFAST WEEKLY, OR 
SUNDAY SCHOOL, 

In offering to the Public their ‘annnal 
Statement and address, the Com- 
wittee and Teachers of the Sunday 
School beg leave to state, that nothing 
but the inadequacy of their funds, with 
the high price of timber in the spring of 
this year, prevented them then commenc- 
‘ng the building of an appropriate Schvol- 
house on the ground they have obtained 
for that purpose. They however fatter 
themselvesthat much time has not been 
lost, as in the interim they have acquired 
“ considerable degree of informatien on 
the subject of an approved plan on 


Which such a building should be erected. 


ite ne an €ainest desi¥e to introduce 
teach: 'S town the Lancastrian mode of 
veal PE; and extending their views 
H @ Weekly, to a daily free school, they 








have had some communicatious with Mr. 
Lancaster ou that subject, who bas with 
that politeness and liberality for which he 
is so liighly distinguished, given every in- 
formation required of hii, and has also 
promised to give all the further assistance 
in his power towards carrying into effect 
so desirable a project 

The committee and teachershave. there. 
fore resulved, that should they be support - 
ed by the public, they will endeavour aa 
soon as in their power, to iwtroduce a 
system of teaching s generally approved 
of, and which vas beew fous W ve poe 
ductive of so mauy advantages to socie> 
ty. er 

ba carrying this measure in‘o effect, they 
have been advised by those conversant 
with the subject, to beware of commenc- 
img Ou acontfacted scale. On the most 
mature delit 


ign, the.efore ,they have 
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agreed that a house should be built capa- 
bie of accommodating five hundred pupils 
at least, and un such a plan, that should 
a further addition be found necessary at a 
future p«riod, such enlargement might be 
wade without disturbing the econumy of 
the whole, or any partof it. 


Judging of the future by the past, the 
committee and teachers feel confident that 
the enlightened and hberal minded will 
give them such further pecunary assisiance 
as may be necessary to their purpose 5— 
and with such support, they entertain not 
the smallest doubt that they will be fully 
enabled to finish a house adequate to the 
end in view, and also to succeed in estab 
lishing, in addition to the Sunday school 
(of which they are determined never to lose 
sight) adaily free school ou the plan of 
the philanthropic Lancaster. 

From the precariwus tenere by which 
the present sthool-room is held, a house 
is tminediately necessary, and a consider- 
able reduction having taken place in the 
price of timber, they have been induced 
to commence the building of a house one 
hundred feet long, thirty-two feet wide, 
and two stories high, which they sincerely 
hopethey will be enabled to finish this year, 

The committee and teachers respectful- 
ty submit to the public, that the Lancas- 
trian mode of teaching being carned on 
ut ad expense so exceedingly small, 
they hope when they have the buiiding 
erected, and the establishment properly 
setontvot, so little will be regained tor 
ite future support, that but a very trifling 
aunual aid ftom the subscribers will be 
necessary. On this princiyle, therefore, 
they presame to expect that the friends 
te thie useful undertaking, will ve so 
itberal in thew donations, i the present 
‘instance, as to enable the managers to 
carry the measure fully into effect. 

le the cuurse of the communications 
With persons um London, ou this inter+ 
esting subject, a letter*® from a gentle- 
fap ihere, to a member of the com- 
mittee, has been laid before the commit. 
te@ owd teachers, from which they have 
derwed considerable information.,...aud 
concen hg that this lewer which does 
honour to the bead and heart of the 
writer, mightnot onty be gratify.ag to 
the public, out also throw light on the 
Lancastrian s¥stem of education, and, 
demng mm a efeat measure expianatory 
of their views, they have requested of 
the editors of the newspapers to give 
ut publicity, with which they have o- 
Migmgly complied, it being now be 
fore the public in the Belfast News- 
Letter of 10. and the Bc lfast Commere 

a ———— } 

*@ This letter, being considered « valuable com- 
manication, we intend giving it a placé a.nong the 
@riginal communications im our pcx aumber, 
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cial Chronicle of 11th inst....and aly 
hope that the proprietors of the Be. 
fast Magaziuve will give it a place, 
A correct list of the eucouragers of 
this laudable undertaking shall be pub. 
lished on the Ist of January next. 
Income and Expenditure of the Sunday Schoo, 
From ist May 1809 dali lst May 1810, 





Rent F ° ° £2 0 06 
Books, Stationary, Ae. . i6 15 Q 
Balance lst May, 1810 . 483 [4 3f 

£520 9 9 





Balance in hands May, 1809 401 17 §} 


Subseriptions received, 9415 1 
luterest 2. - 2 6 eo 24 70 


£520 9 & 

On the list as attending Scholars, \st, May, 

1810, 

Females, 65,..Males, 171... Total, 236, 
On the list for admission, 208.... Admit. 
tedsince the commencement, 985.....Ad- 
mittea trom May 1509,till May 1510, 195, 
The following persons are appointed to 
collect subscriptions for the present year: 
Luke Teeling.....JSames M*Adam....,Daod 
Bigger... Thomas M‘Cabe,...who hope that 
such persons as they may happen to omit 
calling on, aud are willing to aid the ine 
stitution, will be so goed asto send their 

coutributious tu anv of them, 





Nothing surely can be more grateful 
to a benevolent heart than the power 
and opportunity of doing good; uor cau 
any thing be more worthily held op 
to public view, than an act which al 
leviates the oppression of a tellow-crea- 
ture, To relieve the ueedy is often 
hackneyed -charity, asthe means may be # 
conveniently attained as to give little 
trouble to the contributer, and in com 
Mon cases it never happens, that the 
beadstrong current of sedj-caierest is W 
be opposed. it is fair to allow every 
useful action its due weight in the scale 
of human virtue; aad at the present 
period, whenthe income of the trader 
man is but a scanty allowance for af 
ly use, when the farmer himself feels te 
general scaveity of money, and wher 
influence has fled from many of its former 
splendid habitations, every — individual 
ought to be alive to the curiuding of pene 
nal erpense, and the saving principle 
to be extended to as wile a comp 
as influence will admit. It is witt 
Pleasure we observe, in alate newspaper 
a instance ot realous exertion on the f 
of ao individual towards an industrie® 
peasantry near Ballymena, in 
liqo dating an enormous sum exacted for 
insurance against militia, Sueb spiriel 
tuterfcrence speaks strongly for 


of heart aud streggth of aiind in its be 
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gad as the cause is of such general import, exteusive tract of conntry in publicly 
it is hoped the example will stimulate o- returning thanks to the deserved object 
thers to similar disinterested measures. of their gratitude, accompanied with a 
# Qui prodest populo, Deo paret.” It is =o pledge of their frelings whieh will jast 
pleasing to notice the unanimity of an tor ages, 
oneenaenanses EE Oe ane ce eee TNR ee ree ee dk 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT, 
From July 20, ted Anges W, 

Tut weather bas for several weeks past continued cold and wet, and very anfa- 
vourable for saving the late crops of hay ; had the corn crops been as’ ju ant as 
they sometimes are, they would have suffered mach by the late heavy _ Lins, but 
except in some particular districts where the land ts nieh, or has been bighi¢ 
manured, the oats are short and thin, aud in the thin light soils, whieh constitnre 
a coasiderable part of the tillage lands of this country, will turn out Q@oproductiwes in- 
deed itis not reasonable to expect good crops where the lands are suffered ty be 
over-run with that destructive weed, wild marygold, commonly called gowan, and 
the occupiers of such suils have themselves tu blam: for the loss they sustain by 
their unaccountable negligence, in allowing it to grow upto maturity among their 
potatoe crops, where it sheds its seed, and multiplies beyond all calculation; were 
they at sufficient pains to destroy it tor a few years, they would exterminate its 
breed, and secure themselves against an annual loss which the saving of the ja- 
bour andexpence required to destroy, can never compensate 

In many parts of the country the farmers continue to complain of the blast or 
smut in their wheat crops; but it is hoped the malady is not general, 

Barley is generaly estimated a good crop in this province, and flax has seldom 
been known a more abundant one. The growers of it appear to bave entered 
pretty fully into the plan of saving seed and there is good grounds for hoping that 
the practice will become so general, that we shall in a tew yeurs, find ourselves nearly, 
itnot altogether, independent on foreicn countries for flax-seed. 

The Potatoe crops, which some weeks age, appeared weak and unpromising, have 
revived much, and there is now a prospect of a plentiful supply of that nutritious root, 
on which the inhabitants of this country are so dependant. 

The grazing grounds have never fully recovered frum the effect of the dry parching 
weather ot spring, and the meadows in geoeral have been so deficient of their usual 
crop, thathay is now selling ata price uncommonly high, and is expected to be ex. 
wemely scarce next spring. 








COMMERCIAL REFORT. 


Tue difficulties of the trading world are not vet at an end, nor is there ayv 
Probability of their speedy termination. That the present distressing and dis- 
jointed state of commerte proceeds from: the WAk is very easily demoustrated. 
Whether we attribute the causes of the bankruptcies to speculation, to the weight 
of taxation, or to the too great quantity of paperin circulation, or to all these causes 
conjointiy, they, each, aud cvery one of them, may be ultimately traced to the War, 
as toone genera! source,’ Among the documents at page 157, will be found some in- 
teresting information on those subjects, extracted from the Morning Chronicie 
to which we refer our readers, who may be desirvus of farther infomation, 

The restriction on the national banks of Eaglaud and treland not to pay in 
specie, as by the acts of 1797, carries very much the appearance of the first 
stage of national bankruptcy. Paper could then only be exchanged for paper, 
aod the necessity fur providing gold being removed, the issues of the national 
banks became greatly extended in the first instanw:, and were quickly foilowed 
by like extensive issues of the private banks. Rash speculations were en. 
rouraged by this excess of paper, and by the facility of procuring discounts im 
which paper only was received for paper. Competition was unduly stimutated 
both at home and abroad, so that a loss has been latterly mostly sustained both 
en our imports and exports, while the editcrs of ministerial newspapers mock onr 
distress, by giving pompous accounts of our trade from custom-bouse returns, with- 
ot taking the pains to inquire whether the article sent out, or those received in re- 
tern meeta profitable market. Such an investigation would not suit their purpose 
of deceiving the people into a belief of the day-dream of security and prosperity. 
But the plain uuvarnished, undisguised fact is, that the preseut “‘ war of elements, 
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and erash in the merdantile world,” has been proximately orcasiooed by a gCheral hogy 
for twelve or fifteen months past, oy alinost all arteles of itaports and experts, parily 
vceas one! by conpetition at foreign markets to force a trade, and in some degree wy 
counteract the permiecruus effects of the present belligerent system, as well as WY the 
very high freights paid to cuard agawst the risque of the contraband ¢ ade, Whieg 
nations were forced to carry on, to keep clear of the hostile decrees and orders Of each 
other. To these causes may be added a loss on many articles of manufacture, und 
the re action of the bankrupicy of some ov others through the various ramitlieations b 
which traders ave so intimbately connected, Thus eveat changes have suddenly beeg 
made in properties, aud former stability in some Cases forms nu security for eSCape 
from the present convulsion, in those times which are so pecuharly precarious, The 
remote causes of the distress lie in wild speculation, in the teo great circalatton of 
paper, nabottomed on payments in speci¢, and to go still farther back tu the origiy 
of all these evils, THE WAR. , 

It appears by a letter from Buenos Avres, pudlished m the papers, that the loss on 
goods forced out into that market was from So to 40 percent. A particular stance 
ws also given of 508 pieces of fine printed cottons, oi 23 vards each, being sold at 
thirty six shillings per pece, after paying there a duty of Hitie-pence 
per yard, ortwenty-ove shillings per piece. At Heligoland, our merchants are said 
to have property uiusaleable, and i a losing state, to the amount of seven millions; 
at Gibraltar fifteen: at Mattatwenty-five, and ia South Atnerica an unknoww and 
wealeulable sum. The cmbarrassments were occasioned by French policy, and the 
injudicions efficacy afforded toitby the Brit sh orders in council. All regular and prot. 
able trade was cut off, and the wania of speculation to any place, and every place 
the result of despair to find a market became the ruling passion of the day. If Kons: 
parte has changed bis system in some little degree, and permits the Unportatien of 
colonial produce through neutrals at most heavy daties, there is smail room to enter. 
tain flattering hopes on this account, or toexpect tu consequence any perwancyt une 
provement to our trade. 

Speculation and poper money have had most injurious effects on our trade. The 
bubbie bas burst. The wind which for a time, agitated and kept up this uosabstantial 
show has shifted. Mucl pains were taken to luil the people into security, but ong 
dream ts over, probably however to be succeeded by anotier égifalfy as deceptive. 
ln the words of the lollaby, 

“When the wind blew, the cradle did rock,”— 
but hereafter a worse fate may betide, 

‘When the hough bends, the cradle will fall, 

© And down tumble baby, and cradle and all.” 
It is impossible not to have poitentous forebodings of the termination of the present 
alarming Crists, 

The war bas superinduced a most oppressive weight of taxation, and increased the 
mequatity between domestic expenditure rapywly growing greater, and sacome a 
rapidly diminishing from the efleetsof bad trade. Perhaps the most unfavourable 
symptom of the whole is, thatthe people are not gencrally convinced of the necessit? 
for peace: and they, who are so infatuated, as vot to know they bave a disease, are 
net likely to look fora cure, The general cry is, there can be no peace with Frances 
‘This bas been coutiouatly re-echoed since 1793. Every year has added to our danger, 
aud there is no probability that protracted warfare wiil give in time to come any ad- 
ditional security, or diminish the disadvantages of our situation, which bave daring 
every year ofthe war jucreased. Peace is absolutciy necessary to the safety of those 
countries, and reace, Peace ought to be the general cry. If the people wish ther 
rulers to givethem peace, they should do their own parts, and let the geveral ex- 
pression of the public sentiment be made known. Governments are generally desirous 
ot war, and seldom make peace antil they are forced by the voice of the people, 

De Yonge the Jew broker who was prosecuted by the treasury for selling guineaset 
more thao the legal value bas beeu found guilty on an old statute of Edward VI. Ob 
jec tons were made that the statute contemplated a state of things differeut from the 
present, relating only tuthe exchange of one species of coin fer another, and not a 
com for paper. Lord Ellenborough over-ruled the edections, bat they are to be ft 
argued on a motion fora new trial, Such a traffic in guineas isthe unavoidable result 
eb the present state of the circulating medium, while cold must be had to aeswer the 
state of ourtrade onthe continent. If such a trade in buying and s lling guineas must 
exist, it is certainly preferable to bave it open eudavowed. If itis carried on clam 
destinely it is tess tair both for buyer and seller, On the ’Change of Belfast it has 
Jong been a public trade to sell bank notes fur guineas, and the difference betwee® 
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that mode, and the act for which De Yonge has been found guilty differs only in 
the manner of denominating the transaction, Phe proceedings in Raalaud cannot 
stup the traffic. They may give to the trade all the evils and incouvenieaces of 
beng contraband, but tt will go on, aud will lucrease Gil the banks are compellable to 
pay in geineas , ' ™ ie . 
itis pleasing to observe among our exports, Trish cotton yarn sent to England. 
It is an advantageous circumstance to Lrish spinning factories, and may afford @ 
market for the superfluous vara whieh our own manufacture tn its present depressed 
state cannot work up. he hardships arising to muslin weavers from the low 
state of that manufacture is likely to be still farther encreased by their owa in- 
dicious COL luct. Many enployers have stopped giving out work, aad othe rs have 
- weyd with weavers at prices below the stipulared rates of the trade, ‘The Weavers 
ete many places forcing those who took work on such terms to retarn it. [t would 
be much better ta let every one make his own bargain, aud work for sueh terus 
as be could prucice. Thus the trade would regulate itheifin propertion ta greater or 
jess demand Now, if a man cannot get high wages, and the present state of the 
manufacture will not afford thems; he is to be idle, lessen his already duatotshesd means, 
and mre his morais by the evils of combination, ] be vorkimen e‘aploved in calieo 
printi 12 near Dublin, appear to be following a similar Injudsc.ous plan, and throwing 
themselves out of canplovinent by it dispute with the owners ot priat yards, hey 
thus cowieivadd (9 the ecdistress tu the present season of di fica sy, 


Bonaparte by one of those strokes of » hoy whieh appear ‘ongenigl to hs dis. 
position» has been the first to make concessious tothe Americans. [t was wouderfat 
he was so long in taking this step, but io this case he appears to have hoped to bully 
the Americans, from an opjnion of their weakness, but berog disappointed ho aow 


makes tardy concess-ons, 10 which however he is hetor hand with the British 
zwernment, and revokes the decrees of Berlin and Milan, frou the Ist ao! Noe 
vember next, “pros ded the Kuglhsh shall revoke their orders ja council, and re- 
nounce the principles of blockade, whic h they have attempted to €Stubliso, or 
that the Unired States, conformably to therr act, shall cause their rights to be 
respected by the English.” Inthe mean tune the sequestration of American vessels 
in France is likely to be given ap, fle thasartfally throws the odiam of continuing 
thesedecrees on Kugland—and by this meansa new epoch is formedin the commercial 
war, France is now the highest bilder tor the frieudsbip of the United States, and 
t is reasonable to fear there will not be satficient pohey ta the British councils to 
concede timely, or with a good grace, and im consequence America may be ‘thrown 
nto the arms of France. During the terval of bostitity towards Prance in the 
minds of Americans, the British administration appear to have trifled away the 
opportunity of concihating by digmified concession, and failed of waking a proper ase 
of te occasion. When the new decison arivesat the other side ofthe Atlantic, we 
may anticipate aturn of the tide, aul a renewal of hostility towards England, 
whehonly the greater dread of France appears to” have abated. 

Intercourse is kept up between the Continent and these countries by means of 
licences granted by the respective covernuients under the mask of neutral vessels™: 
aod the merchaats in London are at present engagéedin a negociation with the 
Freach chamber of commerce to extend this trade, These lidences are granted by 
the privg council, aud are said to be Openly bawked tor sale through the Conti. 
neut, by Jew brokers and others. By this system, emvolument accrues to the of- 
heers throngh whose hauds these licences pass, and the overgrown patronage of: 
office is still further increased. In spite ofthe pride of the respective governments 
this plan ef licences may be consideret as a tacit concession on their parts to 
the ne essities of commerce, and that their hostile decrees and orders ia connert 
are mutaally injurious to both countries. {t would be more manly and diguitiect 
at once to do away those measures of hostility, than through a ‘alse pride, and 
an absurd obstinacy keep up, in form, regulations, while they admet their impolicy 
and futility, It is curious to see a trade formally forbidden, and yet continued 
by the counivance of those Who issue thew Orders arainst it. 

Exchange on London has latterly risen from 8§ to 9 percent, and the discou..t on 
bank notes 2 to 2¢ per cent. 

When the editors of any contemporary prints think this comnercicl report or any other 
part of our Magazine deserzing of further circulation in their pages, tey are heartily we:s 
‘ome t9 make such use of v1, and there is a gratificulion to us in its more eriensice 
istemnation, But the record should not be vitiated by gizing garbled exiracls to suit 
(he lumidity or sycophancy of editors afraid lo give publicity wo strong iruths. The 
ruler of this report shrinks from the poilated touch of lime servers, and requests that in 


Suture the report may be published entire, of whiily omilted, An exicact may be 
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given in such a manner, as met to comnunicate a fair sample of the writer's view, 
Me dislikes to be cut down io" suit the puny poticy of another. 
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CELESTIAL PHENOMENA. 
for stetTeMuen. 1810 

Mn the 4th the Moon is seen to have passed through the space between the two 
Arst stars of the Balance, the frst being below, and the second above her, and 
she appears directing her course to the third. To the east of her we shall ob. 
serve Sature and Antares, aod to the west Veuus, and the first of the Virgin, 

10th, She is on the meridian at 52 nin. past nine, the second of the Water. 
bearer, being above ber to tne east, ano the two first stars of the Goat be 
low her to the west. At vine she is 384 min. from the first of Pegasus, 

15th, The moon is at first seen below the three first stars of the Ram, and 
almost in a line with the second and third. As she ascends in the heavens, 
we note her motion under these stars, and distinguish below her Meukar, with 
the small stars in the head of the Whale; she is directing her course to 
Aldebaran and the Hyades near which stars is Jupiter. 

Mth, She is seen nearly in a lune between tie sixth or the Bull, and third of the 
Twin, but wearest the jutter star. 

Qoth, She is followed sooa after her rising by the first of the Lion and Mars, and on 
the follow. ng day those stars will be seen above her, 

28th, On tbis day is new moon, andan ech pseof the sun, but invisible to us. It 
ix central, in longitude 72° 19° west, and latitude 6° 7’ south, The Moon passes 
the ecliptic this day in the eveuins in ber ascending node, and it is. new moog 
at 23 min. past four afrernoun. 

Mereury ison evening stae daring the whole of this month, and is at his greatest 
“ougation on the 22d, but he is so near the horizon at suneset, that he will be see 
but by few. The Moon passes hin on the 30th, f 

Venus is an evcuing star during this mouth, but notin a very favourable situation te 
be observed loug after sun-set. She is south of the ecliptre, and is increasing her dite 
tance from itin that direction very rapidly, ‘The moon passes herorthe 2d. 

Mars isa morning star, and tis duration above the hoyizon before sun-rise 18 about 
two Hours and a quarter, His motion ts duect throagh 19 degrees, being on the Ist, 
nearly ra the muidte of the Barren, between the Crab and the Liou, and he is direct 
ing his course to the first of the huter constellation, which he reaches on the 20th, 
when the starts (>the south of dia at the distance uf 47’, The Moon passes him on 
tne 25th, : 

Sup.ter passes the meridino at about aquarter past five in the morning of the Ist, 
@ quarter past four on the meray ofthe 12th, and as his stay above our horizon is 
very considerable, he will afford very fay opportunities of observing him inthe night, 
hia motion til the 21st. at which time he is Stationary, and, of course, after that time 
vetrogiude; at the stat onary pomthe isin a tine between the Pleiades and the Alde> 
buan, but vearest to Che latter star. As the Moon passeshim on the 18th, when the 
remarkable vecaltation of Aidebaran takes place, and he js then above her, the least 
atteacve observer of the heavens Will, ifthe evening be fine, distinguish this planet 
and every fgture evening will show bine to greater advantage than the preceding. 

Saturn isu the meretian onthe Ist, at 50 min. post five afternoon, and on 
rh at 49 min. past tyur, consequently the opportunities of observing decreast 
every eveniag, The Moon Passes him on the oth, 

Herschel is ou the trecidian on the Ist, at 55 min, past three afternoon, and on the 
Vist at47 mien. past two. Opportunittes of observing him, therefore decrease cvety 
evenmg, but we shallbaye no difficulty in finding bun, ifwe direct our view to 
fest star of Che Bglance to which be ts waking slow approaches every day, aud be is# 
tne west of this star during the mouth. The Moon passes bim on the 4th. 

fa order to adayet articies colich corid not properly be deferred lo the succeeding number, 
ine Lewupes of Jupilers SuleJutes w omaited tyrs month, 

—apiitiigihiney 
TO CORRESVOUNDENTS, 

Lacy and Emma,a Tale; and the Servant, shall be inserted in our next. 

Advice to aye ag Physicmu; & coustant Reader on Pedantry; E.C. on Conver 
sation; Stauzar va a young Lady by MfErin; the compassionate Schoolboy ; vers 
ve the noprisonment of Sir Francis tHurdett, and S. B. M’s chimes, with other favour 
have been received, and shall be submitted to the proprietors. 

Verses Signed A. bave been misiaid—the author is requested to send another 
copy. : 

An consequen’e of the Naturalist and Meteorological Reporter being abroad they are omit 
ted this monia. : af 





